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IN THIS ISSUE 





J. Frank Dosie is familiar to most Texans as author of Coronado’s 
Children and Tongues of the Monte, as editor of the Publications of 
the Texas Folk-Lore Society, and as lecturer on the life and literature 
of the Southwest. “Stories in Texas Names,” of which three instal- 
ments will appear in the Review, will be published in expanded form 
as a book. 


Karte Wi son Baker concludes her informal history of Nacog- 
doches begun in the last issue of the Review. Mrs. Baker, who teaches 
English in the Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College at Nacog- 
doches, is recognized as one of the leading Texas poets. 


Epwin B. Barker writes from his farm in upstate New York: “I 
was born on a farm overlooking Lake Champlain. In 1898 I went to 
Montana and got a job riding for ‘Honest John’ Tolman on the UT 
ranch near Red Lodge. I first came to Texas in the employ of the 
Hayward Lumber Company and helped build a saw-mill and saw-mill 
town near Nacogdoches. I lived there until 1909. Although I was one 
of ‘those damn Yankees, I was taken in by the people of the old town 
of Nacogdoches, who in my estimation are the most hospitable and 
friendly people in the world. In 1911, after two years at Cornell 
University, I took over the old home farm on Sugar Hill and started 
raising McIntosh apples and breeding pure-bred Holstein Friesian 
cattle. I am still plugging away at both. I have my old Montana and 
Texas saddles, and most of the time I have had something around the 
place fairly decent to ride.” 


CHARLOTTE SaLMoNn, 4 graduate of Swarthmore College, lives in 
Ashland, Kentucky. Her connection with the Southwest Review dates 
from a year’s residence in Dallas while she was attending Southern 
Methodist University. 


Jesse Stuart is adequately described in Miss Salmon’s essay, but it 
may be said briefly that he stormed into national fame a couple of years 
ago with a first book of verse called Man With a Bull-Tongue Plow. 
Since that time he has become a frequent contributor to the national 
literary magazines. His book of prose sketches, Head o’? W-Hollow, 
was published in the spring of 1936. 


FREDERICK B. Gipson grew up on a stock farm near Mason, Texas. 
“Pve been a mule skinner and tractor operator on road construction 
gangs,” he writes, “contracted fence-building some, farmed one year, 
and kept books six months for a groceryman before I got fired. In 
between times I worked as a cowhand on neighboring ranches.” He is 
now @ student in the University of Texas. 














Kate McAtpin Crapy of Fort Worth was born on a plantation in 
Mississippi. As a child she knew more Negroes than white people— 
one of the most impressive of her Negro acquaintances being old Lela 
Green, a professional mourner, who would become so excited by her 
own shrieks of grief that it would take four pall-bearers to hold her. 


Mary Harré t, a student in the University of Texas, has created a 
good deal of excitement recently by discovering in old files of the 
Houston Post thirty-odd stories by O. Henry that were unknown to the 
editors of O. Henry’s collected works. A collection of these stories 
called O. Henry Encore and a book by Miss Harrell on O. Henry in 
Texas are to be published soon. 


Cares W. FErcuson is a former Texan now on the editorial staff 
of the Readers Digest. During a busy career as publisher, editor, and 
contributor to the magazines, Mr. Ferguson has found time to write a 
novel, Pigskin, a study of curious American religions called The Con- 
fusion of Tongues, and a book about fraternal organizations, The 
Joiners, which is to be published this autumn. 


The two contributors to Points of View, JoHn Oxtin Etpson and 


Haroitp Preece, live in Spartanburg, South Carolina, and Austin, 
Texas, respectively. 
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STORIES IN TEXAS NAMES 





By J. Franx Dosire 


HE map of Texas is covered with names that tell stories, 

reveal character, betray sentiments, call up events, express 

facts. Indeed, it would be impossible to find one that does 

not tell something, even though this be nothing more than the inanity 

of the person responsible for it. A very large book, much of it dull 

and full of repetitions, entailing many years of work, would be re- 
quired for a full treatment of these names. 

Such a book would constitute in the first place a biographical diction- 
ary of names connected with Texas history, for thousands of towns and 
other places are named after men both significant and insignificant, 
honorable men and politicians, conventional dullards and vivid indi- 
viduals. It would constitute also something of a survey of the exceed- 
ingly broad fields of Texas flora and fauna. A few names of zodlogical 
import culled out of many suggest the variety of wild life represented 
in Texas nomenclature: Hog Marsh, near the Concho River—so 
named because of the mussel shells early Spaniards observed in it; 
Tecolote (Owl) Ranch and Rancho de las Grullas, the translated name 
of which appears in Crane Canyon; Crow Flats, Buzzard Roost, Eagle 
Mountains, Turkey creeks in every section, Arroyo de las Gallinas 
(Prairie Chickens), Garcitas (Little Herons) Creek, where La Salle 
first landed in Texas, and Paisano Pass, named for the most interesting 
bird of the state, known also as roadrunner and chaparral cock; Panther 
Canyon, Coyote Ridge, Lobo, Bear Gulch, Beaver Lake, Buffalo Gap, 
Antelope Draw, Polecat Creek, Prairie Dog Town Fork of Red River, 
Burro Mesa, Rattlesnake Cave, Lagarto (Alligator) Waterhole, 
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Oyster Bay, Doe Run, and White Deer—probably connected with an 
albino deer supposed to have a madstone in its stomach. 

A few samples of names derived from plant life are Tulip Bend, 
Pepper Creek Camp—named for the little native red pepper called by 
the Indians chiltipiquin—a word perverted into Chiltipin Creek; scores 
of Cottonwood creeks, but, after all, only one Alamo; Onion Creek, 
along which early settlers saw wild onions growing but which Spanish 
explorers in 1709 named Garrapatas Creek because at a camp on it ticks 
bothered them; Grapeland, Cedar Hill, Big Caney and Carrizo, which 
also means cane; Oakville, where beside the forsaken courthouse the 
live-oak tree from which men were hanged can still be seen; Dagger 
Flats, out in the land of the stiletto-pointed lechuguilla; Peach Point 
on the Brazos, forever associated with the Father of Texas, whose col- 
onists picked for richness the soil “where the wild peach grows”; Syca- 
more Heights, Yucca Siding, Post Oak Point, Mesquite, Tule Canyon, 
Peyote, Nopal, Buttercup, and the astounding Palo Duro Canyon, 
named for its hard wood from which Indians used to make arrow- 
shafts. 

A full treatment of Texas place names would involve consideration 
of geology as well as of botany and zodlogy. Granite Mountains, Mar- 
ble Falls, the creeks named Gyp, Fossil, Iron Ore, Kaolin and Alum, 
Chalk Draw, Mineral Wells, Isinglass Canyon and Sal de Rey (Salt of 
the King)—a lake from which subjects of the King of Spain used to 
haul salt—are a few instances. 

The action of the elements on soil is reflected in physiographica] 
names like Powderhorn Bayou and Comal River, the lovely valley 
of which resembles the saucer-like comal on which Mexicans bake tor- 
tillas; like Demijohn Bend in the Guadalupe River, Gooseneck Bend 
in the Brazos, and Horseshoe Bend in the Colorado, all the result of 
shifting water currents; like Casket, Cathedral, Haystack, Hump, 
. Smoothing Iron and Butter Bow! mountains, along with Tepee Butte 
and Nipple Peak. Climate and weather are reflected in the ironic name 
of Zephyr (alluding to a cyclone), several Hurricane creeks, the 
wind-shifted Sand Hills of Ward County, and Polvo (Dust) near 
E] Paso. 

More human in its associations, a numerous category of names gives 
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a kind of review of the industrial occupations of both the present and 
the past in which men on Texas soil have engaged. Ferries, stage 
coaches, overland freighting ta Mexico—often with wagons timbered 
by local blacksmiths—the cheerful sound of a mill grinding coffee be- 
fore daylight, Indian missions and trading posts, cattle trailing, home- 
made lye soap, and the wild and free life of the mustanger are all past; 
but Mustang Pens, Soap Creek, the Chisholm Trail, Trading House 
Creek, Mission River, Coffee Mill Creek, Wagon Timber Creek, Col- 
bert’s Ferry, and the Chihuahua Trail—all these remain yet as names. 
Lariat, Bronco, Spur, Roundup Creek, Straddlebug Mountain, which 
takes its name from the fantastic “Straddlebug” brand, Seven Heart 
Gap, called after another brand, and Sheep Ranch Hollow belong as 
naturally as grass to a ranching country. Sawlog Creek, Oilery, Quarry, 
Farmersville, Cottondale, Corn Hill, Alfalfa, Hay Hollow, Sorghum 
Flats, Sandia, which, true to its name, sends out watermelons by the 
train load, Padre Mine Canyon, Slag, Coaldale, and Tanyard Branch 
are just as plain in what they say of other industries. 

A linguistic study of the native tribes, a knowledge of the six flags— 
especially of that borne by Spanish explorers—that have waved over 
Texas, and a tracing of the emigrants who have made up the hetero- 
geneous population of the state would all be requisite to a thorough 
exposition of its place names. Newcomers always bring with them 
memories of the home they have left, and many a name baldly tells 
where the people who gave it came from. A group of Swedes in Bosque 
County called their community Norse, and a band of visionary exiles 
from England who settled not far away betrayed alike their hopes and 
homesickness in naming “the City of Kent.” Germans may have left 
their fatherland to escape the tyranny of Prussian princes, but they 
called their new home Fredericksburg nevertheless. It takes no research 
to know whence migrated the settlers of Tennessee Colony. Had the 
Irishmen who founded San Patricio not been so near the Mexican 
border, they would doubtless have named it plain Saint Patrick. 

Indeed, the place names of Texas suggest an encyclopedic history 
of the land. All I propose here is to deal with a few of the names hav- 
ing a folk origin, whether that origin be legendary or otherwise, and to 
set down certain pertinent narratives savoring of the folk. 





Stories in Texas Names 


I. The Staked Pilsies 


For generations the very openness of the Staked Plains made them 
the Great Unknown in American geography—a part of “The Great 
American Desert.” A chronicler of S. H. Long’s expedition (1819) 
had “little apprehension of giving too unfavorable an account” of these 
“dreary plains.” Any traveler, he says, “who shall at any time have 
traversed its desolate sands will, we think, join us in the wish that this 
desolate region may forever remain the unmolested haunt of the native 
hunter, the bison and the jackall [coyote]}.” To Josiah Gregg, whose 
exceedingly interestii.g and informing Commerce of the Prairies ap- 
peared in 1844, “the fearful Llano Estacado” appeared “fitted only 
for the haunts of the mustang, the buffalo, the antelope and their 
migratory lord, the prairie Indian.” A few years later Randolph B. 
Marcy, who was sent by the United States Government to explore 
“those vast and inhospitable plains,” reported them uncultivatable and 
destined to continue merely as “the abode of wandering savages.” 

Although the notion that this region is a desert was disproved long 
ago, yarns about the winds and sandstorms that sweep the Plains insure 
their remaining the subject of folklore. To aid popular windjamming, 
government reports treat of plans for turning bleak prairies into 
forests; at the same time geologists speculate on how the combined 
action of plow and wind will eventually cause the soil to blow away. 
In other words, the plow, which proved that the Plains are not a desert, 
will, according to the prophets, turn them into one. 

The Staked Plains are still a mystery, their name itself the subject 
of legend. The first white men in history to look upon their vastness 
were the Spaniards of Coronado’s Expedition seeking a place where the 
common folk drank water from pitchers of solid gold and their king 

took his afternoon nap “under a tall spreading tree decorated with an 
" infinitude of little golden bells.” They did not find riches, but they 
found strangeness. 

The chief chronicler of Coronado’s Expedition was Castafieda. “Who 
could believe,” he exclaims, “that 1000 horses and 500 of our [domes- 
tic] cows and more than 5000 rams and ewes and more than 1500 
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friendly Indians and servants”—for with such impedimenta did Coro- 
nado proceed—“in traveling over these plains would leave no more 
trace where they had passed than if nothing had been there—nothing 
—so that it was necessary to make piles of [buffalo] bones and cow- 
dung [the buffalo chips dried on top of the grass} now and then, so 
that the rear guard could follow the army. The grass never failed to 
become erect after it had been trodden down, and although it was 
short, it was as fresh and straight as before.” 

Seemingly limited only by the forever unapproachable horizon, the 
levelness of the land varied only by monotonous depressions and the 
curvature of the earth, the Plains inspired an awe in these first lone 
explorers that called for some sort of markers. “I could not find their 
limit anywhere I went,” reported Coronado. “There were no more 
landmarks than if we had been swallowed up in the sea.” If one of his 
men went off but half a league to hunt buffalo, he became lost. The 
country the buffalo bulls “traveled over was so level and smooth that 
if a man looked at them, the sky could be seen between their legs; if 
some of them were at a distance, they looked like smooth-trunked pines 
whose tops joined, and if there was only one bull it looked as if there 
were four pines. When one was near them, it was impossible to see the 
ground on the other side of them.” 

According to the great scholar Bandelier, Coronado upon setting 
out in quest of the Gran Quivira left word that he could be followed 
by means of wooden crosses he intended to erect along his route. But 
no matter what Coronado’s intentions were, we may be sure that after 
he got well out on the Plains he had no wood either holy or unholy to 
put up as a sign. And despite talk about markers, if Coronado’s men 
named this region the Llano Estacado, history says nothing about the 
matter. Llano means plain, and estacado means staked, enclosed with 
stakes, palisaded. Nor do the chronicles say anything about estacas 
(stakes). On account of the great herds of buffaloes—the only vacas 
(cows) native to America—the Spaniards called the country “the 
Plains of the Cows,” Llanos de las Vacas. Just when it took the name 
of Llano Estacado I do not know; nor do I know either when in the 
English tongue it came to be commonly known as the Staked Plains. 
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Corrupting the word Jano, the buffalo hunters and early plainsmen 
often called it “the Yarner.” 

But at a very early day the origin of the term estacado, or staked, 
became a subject for speculation. Why was the great plain called 
staked? Where and what were the “stakes”? 

As one explanation, I have quoted Castafieda’s account of how a trail 
was marked off by piles of bones and dried buffalo chips. When Amer- 
ican chroniclers and explorers, about a century ago, took up the sub- 
ject, they all seem to have heard that either Spaniards or New Mex- 
icans had literally staked off a route across the great plain. 


I have been assured by Mexican hunters and Indians [wrote Josiah 
Gregg] that from Santa Fé southeastward, there is but one route upon 
which this plain can be safely traveled during the dry season; and even 
some of the watering places on this are at intervals of fifty to eighty 
miles and hard to find. Hence the Mexican traders and hunters, that 
they might not lose their way and perish from thirst, once staked out 
this route across the plains; whence it has received the name of El 
Llano Estacado, or the Staked Plain. 

With and without variations, this explanation of Gregg’s was re- 
peated many times by writers and explorers who followed him. How 
a party of travelers from Santa Fé to San Antonio could have carried 
enough pickets with them to leave a line of visible stakes across hun- 
dreds of miles of naked plains nobody seems to have inquired. If the 
stakes were to loom out as guide posts and were to stand up against the 
tramplings of buffaloes, they would have to be fairly long and heavy, 
and a very great number of them would be required. Of course a few 
stakes at some point might have given a name to the whole region, but 
this is not likely. One account I have heard states that the Spaniards 
just stuck stobs in the ground and capped each with the skull of a 
buffalo. 

But there are other theories concerning the derivation of the name. 
Early explorers, one rumor goes, found on the Plains stumps of a forest 
that had been destroyed by fire, and those stumps became the basis for 
the name. Again it is surmised that the stalks sent up by bear grass 
or other varieties of yucca were the original stakes. Indians of the 
Plains, who needed no compass or guide-posts any more than wild 
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geese need them, have even been credited with a line of stakes capped 
by buffalo skulls. To me the most plausible of all explanations is that 
suggested by Thomas Falconer, who accompanied the Santa Fé Expe- 
dition in 1841 and kept a diary, from which I quote: 


We commenced the ascent to the grand prairie—the Llano Estacado 
of the New Mexicans. This was the great plain spoken of at San Antonio 
as too extensive to travel over, where we should be without timber, 
without water, and where many of our horses would perish. At all the 
points where our exploring parties had previously touched it, its sides 
were rugged, looking, as the name denotes, as if staked from the lower 
ground, and as if boldly lifted up, or else as if the ground about it had 
at some former time sunk around it. 


In other words, the palisades which bound the high Plains at many 
places on their eastern side might well be the “stakes” of the Llano 
Fstacado. These extraordinary escarpments have led some people to 
believe that the original Spanish name was not Llano Estacado but 
Llano Escarpado. Old maps do not bear out this theory; nor is the 
translation “Stockaded Plain,” suggested by an eminent authority, 


convincing to me. Estacada is a noun meaning palisade; estacado is 
the past participle of the verb estacar, in the masculine form to agree 
with the noun //ano. A correct translation of the name Llano Estacado 
would then be Palisaded Plain. If the Spaniards meant to name the 
Plains after their palisaded eastern rim, then the theories of a century 
have been based merely on a popular mistranslation. Yet the connota- 
tions of the mere name “the Great Staked Plains” are so stirring to the 
imagination that I should never wish to see it supplanted by “Palisaded 
Plains.” 


Il. Cabeza de Vaca and Horsehead 


In view of the way in which Texas was later to become seamed by the 
trails of millions of Spanish cattle, ranged over by countless mus- 
tangs of Spanish blood, and dominated by men of cows and horses, 
it was fitting that the very first civilized human being to traverse it 
should have borne the name of Cabeza de Vaca. The family was origi- 
nally Alhaja, but in 1212 one of de Vaca’s ancestors, a peasant, told 
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the King of Navarre how a mountain pass could be used to circumvent 
the Moors, and marked the entrance to it with the skull of a cow. The 
infidels were by this means defeated, and Alhaja was ennobled, granted 
a coat-of-arms, and dubbed Cabeza de Vaca (Cow’s Head). 

The bleached skull of a cow or horse makes a signal marker, whether 
hung on bush or tree or laid on bare ground. One of the old roads of 
Texas was called Cow Head Road. It was marked in the ’forties be- 
tween Corsicana and Waco by placing the dried skulls of cattle along 
the route—signs more easily visible than tree blazes after their fresh- 
ness has dimmed. This manner of marking a route, begun in Texas by 
Coronado, must not have been unusual. It is said that the first road— 
a trail—used by freighters between Houston and Dallas was along its 
upper windings “blazed by heaps of buffalo bones that could be seen 
for miles.” 

Ox Skull Hill rises a few miles south of Sabinal, just off the old 
“Upper Road” between San Antonio and Eagle Pass. Here, a tradition 
of the country goes, three freighters passing with empty wagons were 
beset by Indians. In order to take advantage of the ground they goaded 
their oxen to the top of the hill and went into corral formation. But 
the Indians were too many to hold out against. They killed the freight- 
ers, slaughtered their oxen, and burned the wagons. For years the 
bleached ox skulls lay on the hill to give it a name and a story. 

The fact that a creek is named Cow or Bull or Beef—and there are 
many such in Texas—does not of course mean that more cattle ranged 
on it than on the next creek. Maybe something happened to a “cow 
brute” here—like the roping and beefing of a ferocious old mossy- 
horned, outlaw brindled steer on the creek now called Brindle in 
Brewster County—and maybe it didn’t. A creek in Montana named 
Sage, says Granville Stuart, is so called “because there is not so much 
as one sage bush on it.” For long I have tried to find out if a single 
live-oak tree ever grew in the vicinity of Encinal (Live Oak Grove) in 
Webb County. 

Nevertheless, we may be sure that maverick cattle were “twined” on 
every one of various Maverick creeks, and while the range was still all 
open, a particular brand of “mustang” cattle, black and sharp of horn, 
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ran on Cow Bayou, McLennan County. A man who hunted them hung 
a bull hide high on a limb to dry; it shrank, and there, black and odor- 
iferous, tantalized coyotes and marked the spot for years, thus giving 
Bullhide Creek its name. 

Cowhouse Creek, in the same region, got its name while Texas still 
had “more cows and less milk than any other country on earth”—and 
no sheds for milk cows at all. Under the limestone bluffs along the 
Cowhouse are many shelters, and therein cows that it would have taken 
a dog to catch and a cowboy with two ropes to tie for milking, used to 
den up against the northers of winter and the suns of summer. 

Along the coast, cattle by the hundreds of thousands were skinned 
for their hides and boiled for their tallow, the meat being cast away to 
buzzards, coyotes, and fishes. The cattle were hardly worth driving off, 
but the Skinning War was fought against men who rode the range kill- 
ing them in order to steal their hides. On a creek in DeWitt County 
cattle that bogged, or perhaps were cunningly killed near the bog holes 
so that their carcasses would not arouse suspicion, furnished so many 
hides that the stream acquired the name of Cuero (Hide). The town 
of Cuero took its name from this creek. 

The name Pecos seems to be a corruption of Puerco (Hog), Span- 
iards probably having seen some jabelinas, “Mexican hogs,” on the 
river. It is one of the most singular streams in America. Ages ago, 
near where it empties into the Rio Grande, the river cut an impassable 
canyon through solid rock. Higher up, its writhings for hundreds of 
miles resemble a great canal rather than a river; not a bush or tree 
grows along the banks of saline soil to mark its course, no valley dis- 
tinguishes its presence, barren prairies and breaks stretch on either side 
of it. The traveler across the trackless land of early days did not know 
he was near the Pecos until he stood on the brink. Then he saw far 
below him a sullen stream of dark water, in time of drought often so 
bitter that no animal would drink it, flowing between perpendicular 
banks—a gulch as impassable as the deepest moat ever trenched around 
a medieval castle. 

There was one crossing on the Pecos that became famous throughout 
the continent. It is no longer used, but it will always be remembered. 
Remote now from any road and to be gained only by traversing bleak 
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and solitary land that will never be plowed up, it is still Horsehead 
Crossing. What white man first discovered it or who marked it or 
named it will probably never be known. Two historic routes blended 
on the left bank of the river and crossed here: the old Chihuahua Trail 
from San Antonio, and the Butterfield Stage Road from Jefferson Bar- 
racks on the Missouri River to California. The crossing became the 
most noted, the most eagerly anticipated, and the most dreaded mark 
on the Goodnight-Loving Cattle Trail. Here bands of Comanches or 
Apaches lay in wait to rob and kill travelers and herdsmen; here grew 
up a little graveyard, untended and uncherished, for no habitation of 
the living—excepting a lone and temporary stage station—was ever 
erected at Horsehead Crossing, and no camper tarried here longer than 
necessary, such a dreary, forsaken place it was. 

Whether the Spanish ever used Horsehead Crossing is doubtful. 
One old story has it that Indians—Apaches or Comanches—placed the 
skulls of mustangs at the crossing as a sign for some of their tribesmen 
who were following. When Judge O. W. Williams, of Fort Stockton, 
reached the trans-Pecos country in 1884, he heard how away back in 
the forties a small detachment of soldiers or Rangers who had captured 
a herd of ponies from Indians near the Pecos and found them an im- 
pediment, killed the animals at the crossing, then unnamed and little 
known. Some time later the skulls were so placed as to mark the ford. 

Corroborative of this account is the entry made by John R. Bartlett 
in his journal for October 30, 1850, upon reaching the Pecos River: 


After our fatiguing march of two days and one night without rest .. . 
I examined the river. .. . Found the water at the Horse-head Crossing, 
which was a quarter of a mile from our encampment, to afford the 
greatest facilities. Here there was a bank about half the height of the 
main bank, to which there was an easy descent, and one equally so to the 
water. It is the place where other parties seem to have crossed, and 
hence rendered easy of access. I noticed a long line of horse or mule 
skulls placed along the bank, which probably gave [the crossing] the 
name it bears. 


There is a Horsehead Canyon in Erath County, although before 
1861 it was known to the few frontiersmen acquainted with it as Mul- 
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berry Canyon. In that year a posse of settlers whose horses had been 
raided pursued the Indian raiders into the canyon. During the fight 
that followed many horses were killed, and for years their bones lay on 
the ground. Hence Horsehead Canyon. 

Mustang Bayou, Mustang Island, Mustang Pens, Wild Horse Mesa, 
Horse Thief Canyon, Dead Horse Canyon, Caballo (Horse) Pass, 
Laguna de Caballo, Horse Pen Creek and Horse Pen Bayou, Arroyo 
Potranca (Filly Creek), and Yegua (Mare) Creek—these names, like 
those “certain dank gardens” Stevenson speaks of, cry aloud for a story. 
There are dozens of Mustang, Horse, and Wild Horse Creeks. Many 
of these names are no doubt general, yet many also must have been 
suggested by particular horses or particular experiences with horses. 

Years before the Civil War, Joe Tumlinson got together a large 
number of rawhide reatas to build mustang pens with. His idea was to 
use the ropes successively for pens in several places, for it was hard to 
drive a band of mustangs off their own range. How succesful he was 
with his pens is not remembered. The rawhide probably held, in ac- 
cordance with the old saying that Texas was held together with raw- 
hide. The name of Rope Pen Creek in DeWitt County commemorates 
Joe Tumlinson’s enterprise. 

Early in this century John Dinn established a ranch in the Hebbron- 
ville country at a lake far better known than its impermanent waters 
would warrant in a less arid country. According to Mexican tradition, 
an Indian once stole a horse from the Santa Nifia (Holy Child) Ranch 
near-by and led him off. At the lake he tried to ride the horse, mounting 
three times to be thrown each time. In anger he shot the horse and 
killed him and went pa’ alld. Ever since then the lake has been known 
as Laguna de Caballo, and the ranch is “Horse Lake” too. 

About 1880 a considerable party of surveyors under the direction 
of General Geno of the United States Army were making their way 
down the Rio Grande, above the mouth of the Pecos River. The coun- 
try became so rough and canyon-cut that they could proceed no farther 
with horses. They could leave the river and make a great detour by 
way of Fort Stockton, or they could make rafts and float down the 
river. They decided to abandon their horses and take to rafts. In order 
to prevent their horses from falling into the hands of Apaches, who 
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were yet marauding back and forth across the Rio Grande, they shot 
them down, thirty or forty head. That is how the deep gorge of the 
Rio Grande for a long distance above Del Rio got the name of Dead 
Horse Canyon. 

““A mare is a horse but a horse is not a mare, and a mule is neither,” 
as my father used to say. There are plenty of Mule Creeks in Texas, 
and there is at least one White Mule Creek, which might have been 
named either for the white-colored scion of a mare and a jack—an ani- 
mal supposed never to die, for “Whoever saw a dead white mule?”— 
or for that liquid called “tarantula juice” and “mountain dew” as well 
as “white mule.” The ultimate of stubbornness was, as the saying went, 
to be “as stubborn as a government mule.” One of these government 
mules, branded US, ran with mustangs in what is now Haskell County. 
Always on the alert, a sentinel impossible to surprise, he was warier and 
fleeter than the wariest and fleetest of the wild horses he had joined. 
He gave more than one mustanger a run for his money, but he was 
worth sure enough money, and finally he was captured on a creek— 
Mule Creek now, of course. 

The word stampede connotes cattle or horses. In 1839 Major George 
Erath led the pursuit west of the Brazos River after some Indians that 
were back-trailing following a raid into Milam County. “On their way 
down,” Erath says, “the Indians had driven the buffalo before them, 
killing large numbers, so that the whole country was covered with their 
carcasses. The stench of these bodies, together with that of the bodies 
of the dead Indians”—for there had been a “sharp brush” with the 
marauders—“terrified our horses at night and caused them to stam- 
pede. This occurrence gave the name Stampede to the creek where it 
took place.” The horses were recovered on another creek—Horse 
Creek thenceforth. 

(Chapter III of “Stories in Texas Names,” “Downright Circum- 

stantial Evidence, will appear in the next issue of the Review.) 
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doches, that Stephen F. Austin received the news of his father’s 
death. Thereafter he was to have full responsibility for the proj- 
ect of colonization which father and son had begun under Spanish rule, 
and which the son was to carry on, not under one Mexican government, 
but under several. He had a minute, first-hand knowledge of all the 
intricate problems connected with the internal administration of a col- 
ony and with the changing policies of Mexican officials. But this was 
not true of most of the empresarios, and still less of the colonists. From 
1810 onward, the political wheel in Mexico had been turning so con- 
tinually that the great body of the settlers in Texas scarcely knew, at 
any given time, what sort of government they were living under. 
Witness the comic fact that blood was shed in Nacogdoches in 1832 to 
help establish the ascendancy of Santa Anna. It is true that Santa 
Anna’s name was sometimes used as a stalking-horse by the colonists, 
but in Nacogdoches at this period the belief in him was at least partly 
sincere. As for the Spanish or Mexican people who lived in these far 
outposts, they shared the confusion, intensified for them by certain 
ancient problems of their own. Early documents written in Nacog- 
doches give an impression almost pathetic, of pure bewilderment on the 
part of these humble, dark folk who had always been at the mercy of 
their distant overlords, and were now, in addition, being so hustled and 
elbowed by the newcomers. All that most of them knew was that these 
good red fields had been given to their forefathers by the King of Spain 
when they came thither from Andalusia. It seemed to them a very sim- 
ple matter; yet they had had trouble about their lands before, and 
now there was worse trouble and more of it. 
A much clearer picture of the situation around Nacogdoches which 


| T WAS on the old red road, between Natchitoches and Nacog- 
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brought on the Fredonian Rebellion (it is always the Fredonian War in 
local reference) has emerged from Dr. Crocket’s patient and sympa- 
thetic studies of Spanish East Texas. His re-creation of a simple pastoral 
community, evolving its own almost independent life out of its own 
immediate surroundings, and gradually losing the sense of any other 
vital ties, explains much that is puzzling in the complicated story. It 
makes the details of the Fredonian clash more understandable. And it 
also throws much light upon the fact that, in spite of this struggle and 
of the later Cérdova Rebellion, the earliest settlers were usually in- 
clined to make common cause with the later comers against the distant 
government in Mexico. They were, in fact, not Mexicans, but Spanish 
Texans. Austin, in his letters about the Fredonian difficulties, habitually 
speaks of them as Spanish. It is evident that their ancestors must have 
come up into the interior with the Ramén and Aguayo entradas of 1716 
and 1721. Family tradition insists to this day that they came from the 
neighborhood of Seville. (They reject with scorn the suggestion that 
their ancestors may have been mere islefios, like the colonists who 
founded San Antonio.) Gil Y Barbo, their leader throughout most of 
his long life, was born in 1729 in Adaes, which had been founded by 
Aguayo only eight years before. 

Among the French at Natchitoches there were officials who winked 
at or encouraged contraband trade with the people from Nacogdoches, 
kindly priests who married and buried them, neighbors, friends, and 
relatives. But the Spanish officials came up but rarely across the wilder- 
ness miles; and then, it seemed, merely to upset the fairly comfortable 
arrangements of the colonists. It may be imagined that they would 
have no very effusive feelings of devotion toward a government which 
had torn them away from all they loved, to endure those six years of 
homesick misery and hardship, and even then had permitted their re- 
turn to Nacogdoches only as a sort of defiant escape. For nearly fifteen 
__ years after that homecoming they were left alone—forgotten or ignored. 
During that time they established themselves once more, many on 
their old ranchos, many on new grants assigned them by Y Barbo. They 
asked no title to their grants other than Y Barbo’s word: why should 
they? As for him, he could hardly do otherwise; there was no legal 
machinery for the purpose, other than the long, slack official chain that 
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linked his outpost in the wilderness, by way of Mexico, with the throne 
of Spain. But in 1792, the punctilious soul of the Spanish official who 
was suddenly sent up to inspect the colony was so shocked at these 
rough-and-ready frontier methods that he had Y Barbo removed from 
office. He announced that the titles must be regularized. From that time 
on, somebody was always being told that he must do so-and-so to prove 
his claim to his own rancho or hacienda; and when, in great haste and 
anxiety, he did it, and got the papers off to Mexico, he would hear noth- 
ing for years, until one day somebody else suddenly appeared and 
told him he must do something different. As early as the Magee- 
Gutiérrez expedition in 1813, Gil Y Barbo’s people seem to have de- 
cided that since Spain was too far away, perhaps an independent gov- 
ernment nearer home would be better. From this attitude they could 
easily come, by 1836, to share (or half-share) their neighbors’ convic- 
tion that Mexico also was too far away. 

But much was to happen before that time. We left the site of Nacog- 
doches, in an earlier paper, swept clean by Arredondo’s vengeance in 
1820. At the very end of that year Moses Austin passed through, and 
reported that the place was entirely abandoned. But barely six months 
later, when Stephen F. Austin and Erasmo Seguin stopped there on 
their way to Béxar, Seguin, as representative of the government, col- 
lected thirty-six inhabitants and appointed James Dill their temporary 
Alcalde. His official style was Santiago Dill. This was the first regular 
municipal government organized in Nacogdoches, and it is noteworthy 
that James Dill was a Pennsylvanian, who had come in 1799, and had 
bought a building-lot in the town as far back as 1804. This, and the 
further fact that Austin records the promise of “fifty or sixty families 
from the vicinity of Nacogdoches” to join his colony as soon as it should 
be ready for them, sheds still more light upon the nature of those peri- 
odical abandonments. 

This time, thanks to the recognition of Mexican independence in 
1821, and also to the publicity given to the colonization plans of the 
Austins, the town not only came back with a rush but entered upon 
another period of exuberant expansion. Nacogdoches has always had a 
dual personality, and the picture she presents has always depended to 
an unusual degree upon the nature of the beholder. In the 1820’s she 
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was a viper’s nest of desperadoes or an oasis of cosmopolitan culture, 
just as you chose. As Dr. Barker sums up the situation: 


Such a motley mixture of races, social classes, and good and bad 
characters has never since jostled elbows on the stage of American his- 
tory except in the mining camps of California and Arizona—criminals 
of the old Neutral Ground, Spanish and French creoles, rough Ameri- 
can frontiersmen, substantial planters accustomed to a gentler environ- 
ment, and fragments of a dozen Indian tribes in varying degrees of 
civilization. Months before Edwards obtained his contract, the con- 
temporary records are filled with accounts of conflicting land claims, 
crimes and violence. 


Hayden Edwards was one of the substantial planters—not a back- 
woodsman, still less an unscrupulous adventurer. His type was the ante- 
bellum Southern gentleman; and the charms, virtues and limitations 
of the type go far to explain him. Who does not recognize the authentic 
note in this passage from a letter to Austin, written when he thought 
himself to be riding the crest of the wave? 


I found on my return from your place that there had a considerable 
storm arisen, heavy threats to send me over the Sabine: but I came out 
in a Herricane and promised to send in irons any man who dared 
acknowledge the threat, to Saltillo. Sounded the trump all around 
bidding defiance to all their threats and bidding them to leave the 
lands or come forward and make arrangements to pay for them. They 
are now all friendly, promise to pay me for their lands and spend their 
lives in my defense. 


But the frontier Jericho did not fall, nor could there be a better illus- 
tration of the Trumpeter’s lack of insight into common human nature. 
Edwards had put a fortune into his enterprise; he had made the long 
journey to Mexico City to get his contract, and had spent nearly three 
years working and waiting for the passage of the liberal colonization 
- law of April, 1825. But he could not have chosen a territory with more 
difficulties to the square inch, if he had explored all of Texas with that 
single purpose in view. One feels that he should have been warned by 
the procedure of the astute young man who had started this colonizing 
rush. Austin had crossed and re-crossed the Redlands, had noted their 
fertility and accessibility, and had passed them by. But Edwards was 
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not astute. Though he was always a man of consideration in his com- 
munity, beloved by neighbors of his own class and background, his 
qualities and abilities were not of the sort to equip him for more com- 
plex affairs. His brother Benjamin, who took an increasingly prominent 
part as the disturbance progressed, seems to have been shrewder; but 
he was even more voluble and rash. Nobody ever questioned the per- 
sonal courage of either. 

In retrospect, the “War” appears as a fiasco, almost a farce; but at 
the time it presented a grave danger. If the Indians had become actively 
involved, the results would have been calamitous. (Historians seem 
agreed that one man prevented this disaster: the American-born Mexi- 
can official, Peter Ellis Bean.) And the revolt had a profound effect 
upon the minds of the men who made up the Mexican government. 
From this standpoint its importance cannot easily be overstated. One 
sentence in Victor Blanco’s letter to Benjamin Edwards seems to reveal 
a chasm suddenly opening at the feet of the indignant correspondents, 
who stand glaring at each other across it: “It is imprudent to admit men 
who begin their careers by dictating laws as if they were sovereigns.” 
Hayden Edwards misunderstood the powers delegated to him; but 
even apart from this misconception, what could seem more natural to a 
sovereign American citizen than that he should (by the accepted pro- 
cedures, of course) “dictate laws”? And what more violent, outrageous, 
and intolerable to a Mexican official? In his mind, accepted procedures 
for modification of laws by the colonists could not exist—except rebel- 
lion, which he took this to be. 

Thus, regardless of the verdict of posterity, it must have been a har- 
rowing time for the people of Nacogdoches—with daily squabbles, con- 
tested elections, alarms from the Indian quarter, threats and personal 
encounters; and at length Benjamin Edwards and Martin Palmer 
thundering into town at the head of their band, their new flag streaming 
in the wind. (Martin Palmer called himself the Ring-Tailed Panther, 
and was reputed to have eaten raw the heart of an Indian.) The flag 
was red and white, “symbolizing the alliance of the white man and the 
red,” and was inscribed “Independence, Liberty, and Justice.” They 
took possession of the Stone Fort, planted their flag on a Liberty Pole 
in front of it, issued a Declaration of Independence, and proclaimed the 
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Republic of Fredonia. This was the second Declaration of Indepen- 
dence proclaimed at Nacogdoches, and the second Republic organized 
there. 

The great battle of the war took place about two weeks later, with 
some dozen white men and eight Indians on one side, gathered before 
the fort under the Liberty Pole, and some thirty attackers under the 
Alcalde, Norris, on the other. The Fredonians charged without waiting 
for the attackers to attack. They had only one man wounded; but their 
foes had ten wounded and one killed. The Indian allies of the Fredon- 
ians captured the enemy’s drum and carried it back to their council-fires 
as a souvenir. Well might Benjamin Edwards declaim, “The flag of 
Liberty now waves in majestic triumph on the heights of Nacogdoches, 
and despotism stands appalled at the sight!” 

Sad to say, despotism did not stand appalled very long. It marched 
from San Antonio in the form of a force under Ahumada, augmented 
to a total of seven hundred at San Felipe, where Austin himself joined 
in with a contingent of his colonists and brought along a four-pounder 
for the purpose of battering down the “Old Stone House.” This, of 
course, was the bitterest blow of all to the Fredonians. Some days be- 
fore, they had gathered again under the Liberty Pole and pledged 
themselves, to the number of thirty-one, to stand their ground to the 
death. But when they heard that the seven hundred were only twelve 
miles away, they changed their minds and made for the Sabine.* We 
cannot help smiling at them; but, after all, was it not a sort of comic- 
opera rehearsal for the Alamo and San Jacinto? By that time both 
James Gaines, the Fredonians’ arch-enemy on the ground, and Austin, 
whom they considered their arch-betrayer, were also talking about des- 
potism and the flag of liberty. Though Austin, of course, was never 
vociferous. 

Austin and Ahumada entered Nacogdoches about ten days after its 
* evacuation by the Fredonians. A general amnesty was proclaimed, from 
which only four men were excepted: Hayden and Benjamin Edwards, 
the Ring-Tailed Panther, and Adolphus Sterne. 





*I have not attempted to give even an outline of the course of the Fredonian out- 
break. Certain picturesque doings in the Ayish Bayou district had a determining effect 
upon its outcome. 
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The street in the heart of modern Nacogdoches which ran along the 
side of the Stone House will always be Fredonia Street. Lately, 
through the researches of Mr. R. B. Blake, who has discovered the 
sites of many forgotten landmarks, the spring near the town where the 
Cherokee and Fredonian agents met to divide Texas has been located. 
All the territory north of E] Camino Real was allotted to the Indians, 
and everything south of it to the Republic of Fredonia. 

An all-important result of the war, for Nacogdoches, was the station- 
ing there of a permanent garrison under Colonel José de las Piedras. 
It is yet only 1827; but the emergence of the names of Sterne and Pie- 
dras gives us notice that the great era is about to begin. 

In spite of the rumors of danger and disorder, in spite of the hated 
reactionary law of 1830, the newcomers kept pouring in. It was in 1827 
that John Durst returned, to become one of the most interesting and 
influential men of the community. He had spent his youth in Nacog- 
doches under the mighty wing of Don Samuel Davenport, and now re- 
turned from Natchitoches with a Virginia-born wife. For a while he 
occupied the Old Stone House (which Austin had not, after all, bat- 
tered down) as his home. One of his eleven children was born in it. 
Later he established himself in patriarchal affluence at his country home 
on the Angelina, inherited from Don Samuel, which became noted far 
and wide. Colonel William Fairfax Gray, who was not given to enthusi- 
asm, described it as the finest home he had yet seen in Texas. (Colonel 
Gray was the delightful person who, having attended the performance 
of a dancer who was all the rage in New Orleans, confided to his blush- 
ing diary that it was “a marvellous exhibition of muscular power and 
indelicacy.”) Colonel Gray was impressed by the honeysuckle wreath- 
ing the pillars and by the library, small but good, of which Spanish 
books on Spain and Mexico formed the major part. He watched Dr. 
John Cameron, Don Vincente Alderete, and his host conversing ear- 
nestly by the hour in Spanish, and remarked to himself, “We are in 
the midst of a revolution. Many intrigues are doubtless afoot—wnous 
verrons.” Perhaps Gray also heard of Colonel Durst’s famous ride of 
the year before from Monclova to Nacogdoches, to warn General Rusk 
of secret plans for the invasion of Texas. He and his fleet white horse 
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covered the distance of nine hundred and sixty miles in twelve and a 
half days—a feat possible only to a white horse of legend. 

In 1829 came Three-Legged Willie, who stamped himself upon 
Nacogdoches tradition, and for whose lost history of Texas one would 
all but sell one’s soul. It was burned in the fire which destroyed the 
house of a son-in-law. There came also the Allen brothers who founded 
Houston, Michael Menard who founded Galveston, and Thomas F. 
McKinney whose great trading-business at the mouth of the Brazos 
later enabled him to act as Austin’s financial bulwark; and in addition a 
young lawyer named Travis, a handsome slave-trader named Bowie, a 
veteran adventurer named Milam, Lorenzo de Zavala, Thomas Jeffer- 
son Chambers, Frank W. Johnson, James W. Robinson, Padre Miguel 
Muldoon—the list is endless. As for those who came and stayed—the 
group so skilfully sketched in by Marquis James in The Raven—they 
had all gathered during the fifteen years preceding 1836. It was at 
Adolphus Sterne’s house, on a crisp November evening, that young 
Herman Ehrenberg and his companions of the New Orleans Grays 
knocked uncertainly, to be welcomed in the name of the master by “a 
friendly-looking old Negro with a light in his hand.” This house is 
still standing. John Forbes, of the Committee of Vigilance and Safety, 
administered the oath of allegiance to the Grays, and to the swelling 
stream of other volunteers from the States who came on their heels. One 
of his descendants still owns the Bible on which David Crockett took 
the oath—in the west room of the Old Stone House, tradition says. I 
do not know whether he had yet built his own house in its commanding 
position on Forbes Hill, or whether that was the work of a later period, 
when he had become the slim, straight, distinguished-looking old gen- 
tleman of his surviving portrait. At Frost Thorn’s comfortable home 
our friend Colonel Gray was given a true “Old Virginia welcome” by 
Colonel Hayden Edwards, whose daughter, one of the thirteen Ed- 
wards children, Colonel Thorn had married. (Evidently we are already 
in the midst of the golden age of Colonels.) The fact that the doughty 
old Trumpeter had been allowed to return, though stripped of his vast 
grant and no longer riding the “Herricane,” is proof that the Mexican 
officials had some disposition, at least, to placate the obstreperous border 
settlement. Henry Raguet, Thomas Jefferson Rusk, Charles S. Taylor, 
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the Hotchkiss brothers, Charles Chevalier—all were on the ground. 

Frost Thorn was one of the two millionaire merchants of Nacog- 
doches during these prosperous years, successors to the power and pres- 
tige of Barr and Davenport. The other was William G. Logan, of 
whose estate we have an inventory, written on brittle yellowing paper 
in the fine, clear, spidery handwriting of some conscientious clerk. This 
document, along with Colonel Gray’s diary, Ehrenberg’s autobiogra- 
phy, Dr. Starr’s unpublished memoir, the journal of Adolphus Sterne, 
and certain choice finds among the recently accessible Raguet papers, 
fills the soul of a modern chronicler with despair. Its treasure of vivid 
detail is richer than a pirate’s chest. How choose from these documents 
the spoils to pack a few tight pages? Sam Houston’s “super Military 
coat” (even before the days of movie advertisements) that cost sixty 
dollars... 

Houston—the one electrifying name. Our rush of immigration has 
carried us too far: past the crucial year of 1832. At the end of that year 
Sam Houston appeared in Nacogdoches for the first time. He had 
entered Texas by neither of the accepted routes, not overland by way of 
Natchitoches and Nacogdoches, nor yet by boat to the mouth of the 
Brazos. It is characteristic that he came in differently, down from the 
Indian country. Crossing the Red River at old Fort Towson, he struck 
across the hundred-and-eighty mile stretch to Nacogdoches, passing 
only two cabins on the way. There he paused and got acquainted before 
he went on to Béxar, returning two months later in a Mexican poncho 
and silver spurs; he was pleased when his new Spanish acquaintances 
addressed him as Don Samuel. Then and there Sam Houston captured 
the Redlands, and he has held them ever since, in spite of an interlude 
of bitter estrangement over the expulsion of the Cherokees, and a later 
one over his refusal to countenance secession. He is as much a part of 
the Redlands now as the red soil itself. Many years ago, when I first 
began to ask my innocent stranger’s questions as to why Nacogdoches 
was “historic,” I was always told that Sam Houston used to sit on a 
keg in the Old Stone Fort, spouting Pope’s J/iad for hours on end. For 
a long time I could get nothing more. What more could I want? 

Going on to Natchitoches, Houston sent a letter to President Andrew 
Jackson in which he said that “the acquisition of Texas by the United 
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States” was desired by “nineteen-twentieths of the population of the 
province.” This, as Marquis James intimates, was a rather hasty and 
one-sided report; but Houston was accurate when he went on to inform 
the President that Texas “had already beaten and repelled all the 
troops of Mexico from her soil.” That sentence reminds us of another 
reason for the crucial importance of the year 1832 in Nacogdoches. 

Colonel José de las Piedras, the chief actor, moves with a tantalizing 
touch of charm and dignity across the scene—a gentleman, evidently, 
like the circle of American Colonels with whom he consorted in Nacog- 
doches, and who liked him personally even when they opposed him 
officially. Also, a man of firmness and courage, who, having been sent 
up after the Fredonian Rebellion to hold the restive settlement in line, 
meant to do it. The exasperation of the citizens over the reactionary law 
of 1830 changed neither his views nor his intentions. He remained 
steadfastly loyal to the government that had put him in charge. 

The most influential people in Nacogdoches did not yet want a war 
for independence, in spite of Houston’s statement; they were making 
money too fast. Accordingly, they clung to the “Liberal Constitution 
of 1824” as their watchword, and adopted the rising Santa Anna, who 
professed to support it, as their champion. But no peaceful pressure 
which they could bring to bear could induce Piedras to declare for Santa 
Anna; and they chafed under his military exactions, which they said 
“overawed” the civil authorities and usurped their powers. That 
Piedras was not wholly lacking either in diplomacy or in grasp of the 
general situation is evident from the fact that in the middle of June, 
1832, he was sent to Anahuac, where he prevented serious fighting by 
persuading Bradburn, after releasing Travis and Jack, to return to 
Mexico. But as usual, the situation around Nacogdoches was compli- 
cated by the presence of the Indians, with whom Piedras was busily 
and ably carrying out his government’s policy of friendly alliance. 
* Finally fear and indignation brought matters to a head, and the Mexi- 
can garrison was attacked by a combined force from Nacogdoches and 
the Ayish Bayou district. The battle involved about three hundred 
men on each side, with losses of forty-seven killed and as many 
wounded in the Mexican ranks, and three killed and one wounded 
among the colonists. It is noteworthy that one of these was a descend- 
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ant of Gil Y Barbo’s people, who feil in the front rank at the first fire. 
He was the Alcalde of the town; his name was Encarnacién Chirino. 
Piedras retreated from the Stone Fort under cover of darkness, but was 
overtaken and captured at the home of John: Durst. His subordinate 
officers promptly declared for Santa Anna, were supplied with pro- 
visions, and were permitted to march away to Béxar; but Piedras still 
refused, and was taken prisoner and sent under escort by way of Velasco. 
A grand feast was held in Nacogdoches that night. We get a strangely 
appealing glimpse of the dejected little officer, sitting apart, as Dr. 
Crocket says, “neglected and unhonored, until a civilian neighbor, 
pitying his situation, waited upon him with refreshments and sym- 
pathy.” 

Thrall says that both Milam and Bowie were in this fight; local 
tradition is not clear on the point. Until recently, the importance of 
the battle has scarcely been appreciated. It cleared the gateway at last. 
Henceforth Nacogdoches and the Redlands (to quote once more from 
Dr. Crocket) “instead of being a source of danger from a Mexican 
garrison in the rear of the struggling colonists, became a reserve of 
strength and support, and a possible refuge in case of disaster.” 

In the spring of 1836, that disaster seemed to have come with all its 
terrors. Nacogdoches had f€éted, provisioned, and equipped group 
after group of incoming volunteers and sent them on their way, until 
stout John Forbes was obliged to suggest at last that future arrivals, if 
possible, be sent in by some other route. Thorn, Logan, and the rest, 
who had naturally been reluctant to see their thriving interests im- 
perilled, rose generously to meet the crisis. Of all the funds contrib- 
uted within the borders of Texas for the support of the Revolution, 
Nacogdoches furnished by far the largest part—to say nothing of 
the inestimable value of the timeliness of the contributions. 

Nothing that I have yet seen gives so vivid a picture of Nacogdoches 
in war-time as a certain document in the Raguet papers. It is a rough 
draft, in which many phrases and whole passages have variants. It is 
headed, “A Narrative Sketch of the Panic of Eastern Texas During 
the Month of April, 1836,” and is unsigned. The author proceeds care- 
fully and conscientiously. He is evidently defending Nacogdoches 
from the charge of having fallen into a causeless and unreasoning panic, 
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and having failed to send on promptly the two companies from the 
Redlands that reached Houston’s camp too late for the Battle of San 
Jacinto. 

He starts by outlining the peculiar situation of Nacogdoches. There 
are, he says, about one hundred and fifty or two hundred Mexican fam- 
ilies between the Trinity and the Sabine, who since 1810 have experi- 
enced little but “ a succession of civil wars, and are, with but few ex- 
ceptions, ignorant and poor.” Among them are some ten times that 
number of Americans, with a few Europeans. Finally, 


west of the San Antonio Road, extending even from the Red River of 
Natchitoches to the Rio Grande, there lies an unbroken Indian frontier, 
embracing many tribes . . . The Cherokees, whose principal village is 
within thirty miles of Nacogdoches, have evinced at various times... 
a decided disposition of hostility toward the Americans, the principal 
chief having a commission of Colonel from the Mexican government. 
[So even Bowles was a Colonel! } The Mexicans of this country were 
anxious to perpetuate the constitution of 1824, for which they had so 
bravely and successfully fought with the Americans in 1832. 


He goes on to tell of the horror spread by the news of the Alamo and 
Goliad, and of how Santa Anna had divided his army to take possession 
of Texas. The settlements below the Brazos began to break up, and 
fleeing refugees brought the news that Gaona with his 725 choice troops 
had crossed the Colorado and was 


making his way through the Indian country high up on that river 
among his Indian allies . . . for the purpose of arranging a combined 
attack on Eastern Texas... . 

At this juncture the whole power of organizing the militia was unfor- 
tunately placed by the court in the hands of S. R. Peck, than whom a 
more unfit person could not have been selected. He issued several 
orders on the subject to the Americans and Mexicans. The Mexicans 
now began to inquire what was the meaning of it—the civil officers ac- 
‘ cording to their custom issued such orders—how was it that Mr. Peck 
was calling on them? ... They had fought successfully for the Con- 
stitution with the Americans in ’32, which they were willing again to 


try... 
And now there appeared in the distracted town “two men whose sole 
object semed to be to disorganize and cripple the operations of the 
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army in the field . . .” And who should one of them be but our old 
friend the Ring-Tailed Panther! 


He made a public “talk” from Peck’s gallery in which he recommended 
an attack on the Mexicans and Cherokees . . . Col. Thomas Benton ad- 
vised a similar policy—“Pull their eye-teeth” . . . disarm the Mexicans, 
proclaimed he. ... A few reckless individuals commenced the work of 
disarming the Mexicans, which gave them a dreadful fright. . . . [As if 
this were not enough, the Alcalde Huffman,]} from what motives or if 
from any, it is not my business to inquire, issued a decree that the 
Mexicans should be banished en masse unless they joined the army 
within ten days, when, but a few days before, they had been notified 
by Mr. Peck that one-third only was required at that time. 

The picture darkens until there is no authority in the town but that 
of the Committee of Vigilance and Safety. With the town in an uproar, 
Gaona expected from the northwest, the Indians in war-paint, and an 
ever-rising flood of refugees from the southern settlements pouring in, 
the military commander was sent with an appeal for help to the Amer- 
ican officer in command at Fort Jessup. The writer was now “appointed 
commandante during his absence, which embraced the whole duration 
of the panic.” 

Calculating the time from rumors that seerned reliable, the people of 
Nacogdoches prepared for an attack by Gaona on the twelfth. They 
were a little heartened by the arrival of Judge Quitman from Natchez 
“at the head of a splendid company of young gentlemen, armed to the 
teeth and finely mounted,” who agreed “to incur any reasonable danger 
in protecting the moving mass that then filled the roads. One who had 
never beheld a multitude of people under the influence of panic can 
form but a very imperfect idea of the scene.” 

We must omit the story of the battle that never came off. (It ended 
with a false alarm that made the poor, bewildered Mexicans believe for 
a while that their American neighbors were actually attacking them at 
last.) We must also pass quickly over the rest of the Runaway Scrape, 
the Cordova Rebellion in 1838 and the Cherokee War in 1839, though 
all are rich in interest, The Mexican insurrection, when it did come, 
was largely fomented from below the Rio Grande, as captured letters 
showed. Mrs. John Durst has told how her husband, going out with 
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half a dozen men to investigate suspicious appearances, was stopped by 
a breathless Mexican—an old servant or tenant—who implored him to 
go back and to take his family away to safety. He said he would be 
shot if it were known that he had given information; but that he could 
not see harm come to “Don Juan” or his family. On another occasion 
Colonel Durst had been warned in the same way by the picturesque 
old Cherokee chief Bowles, who, whatever his life had been, died 
bravely at eighty in the battle that expelled his people at last from 
Texas. 

In both these disturbances, a crucial part was played by General 
Rusk, the only one of the major figures of the epic era who lived and 
died in Nacogdoches. His town is very proud to claim him, very 
jealous of his fame. But for some reason it is hard to find him in the 
popular memory; if there is a single familiar story about Rusk I have 
never heard it. Only, every spring, certain daffodils burn softly in the 
grass about our doorsteps, especially cherished because their ancestors 
came from Mrs. Rusk’s garden. 

In 1839 arrived Dr. James Starr, with his own family and that of a 
brother who had recently died. “I concluded to remain at Nacog- 
doches,” he says, “where they would have the advantage of an intelli- 
gent, cultured, and well established society, such as few other places 
in the new Republic afforded.” Of the many useful activities of Dr. 
Starr, we have time to note only his labors for education. He was a 
leader of a group who were eager to establish “a college for Eastern 
Texas” in Nacogdoches, which, he says, “was well suited to be its domi- 
cile.” And, indeed, “culture” has been from time immemorial a shib- 
boleth of the town, even in the days when it was supposed to be popu- 
lated by murderers and horse-thieves from the Neutral Ground. One 
issue of The Texas Republican, published in Nacogdoches for about 
two months in 1819, contained an invitation to residents to meet at the 
_ house of a Mr. Cargill, for the purpose of selecting trustees for a 
“seminary of learning.” In 1825 there was an English school here— 
the earliest on record in Texas, I believe—taught by a lawyer from 
Arkansas named Garner. In 1845 Dr. Starr and his friends got the 
charter for their college; by this time it had swelled into “Nacogdoches 
University.” As the sensible Doctor remarks, he had favored a more 
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modest scheme, but “grander conceptions prevailed.” After much labor 
the trustees were able to erect “two well-designed and constructed edi- 
fices, one of brick for the male college, one of wood for females.” (The 
stouter male building still stands.) “This promising beginning was 
assuming its most encouraging aspect in the year 1859, and hence 
destined to early disaster. The war of 1861 closed the school, and 
blighted . . . fondly cherished hopes.” Thus was added one more to 
the many colleges of Southern tradition, from which “professors and 
students marched away together, most of them never to return.” 

If there is quainter reading anywhere than the newspaper announce- 
ment in 1845 of this antebellum Texas university, or the crumbling 
catalogue for 1858, or the fuller catalogue of its successor, Keachi Col- 
lege, for 1888-1889—all of which lie before me as I write—I have yet 
to find it. Grand conceptions indeed prevailed, and continued to pre- 
vail. Consider the courses offered even to females, in their own 
academy: 


Spelling, Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, English Grammar, Geog- 
raphy, History (Ancient and Modern), Ancient Geography, Compo- 
sition, Rhetoric, Logic, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Botany, 
Astronomy, Geology, Mineralogy, Conchology, Algebra, Mensuration, 
Geometry, French, Latin, Moral Philosophy, Drawing, Embroidery, 
Painting, and Music. {I hope a lot of the young ladies elected Con- 
chology. ] 

The catalogue continues: 

The town of Nacogdoches is remarkable for the health of its in- 
habitants; and in this respect it resembles the healthy towns of the 
North. 

Students can be accommodated with good boarding at the rate of 
seven or eight dollars per month. 

This announcement is signed by Frost Thorn, as president of the 
trustees. 

The 1858 catalogue lists a faculty of four: Mr. C. M. L. Smith, 
Principal (of the University), Mrs. Smith, Assistant, and two In- 
structresses—one in music and French, one in drawing and painting. 
So either the principal or his lady must have taught Conchology. We 
are reticently informed that “There is a valuable Philosophical and 
Chemical Apparatus belonging to the Institution, which will be con- 
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stantly used for the benefit of the classes in those branches.” I lie awake 
nights, sometimes, trying to imagine what that Apparatus looked like. 
Could it have been the Principal? If he had any sense of his obligations 
at all, he must at least have been “constantly used.” 

Adolphus Sterne’s diary is a collection of homely jottings—the 
planting of fruit-trees, the coming of a new baby, the building of a 
long-needed special room for his books, an evening party at Mrs. 
Taylor’s, the return of General Houston to the old town with his lady. 
One would hardly guess that Sterne’s humor and vivacity were the 
delight of his friends; the diary is rather sober and laconic, and a little 
weary. There are flashes and gleams, as when he goes shopping with 
little daughter Eugenia, and commiserates his “Poor Purse”; and there 
are sharp little pictures of people and their relationships on every page. 
But ready money is scarce, and he is beginning to be pestered by rheu- 
matism. The record would be dull enough, no doubt, to the traveler 
from Mars; but to the lover of Nacogdoches the pensive Indian Sum- 
mer haze that hangs over it has an infinite charm. Don Adolfo (as he 
was called when he was Alcalde, the year Sam Houston first came to 
town) seldom indulges in introspection or reminiscence. But once, on 
Washington’s Birthday, he falls to musing. 


Nineteen years ago this day [he notes], I was at Fort Jessup with 
Colonel José de las Piedrass, the then Commandante of this Frontier. 
[They were royally entertained, and} Pitdrass intended to give to 
General Levenworth and his officers a splendid fete on the 16th Sep- 
tember following [the Mexican Independence Day, it wil] be remem- 
bered}. But on the 2d August, we had a fight with Piedrass’s Com- 
mand, and forced them to evacuate the place, Piedrass himself made 
Prisoner and his Regiment escorted to the Rio Grande, Sic transit etc— 


We need not cavil at the Alcalde’s spelling of his old friend’s name 
in two different ways, neither of them in accordance with the prefer- 
ences of its owner. He was a German with a French-bred wife who had 
. settled in a Spanish territory among Americans, and to all the languages 
called for in these circumstances he added several Indian dialects, pre- 
ferring Choctaw. And he had led a busy life. 

One bright spring day in 1931 I went to call upon an old, old lady, 
born on El Camino Real near Nacogdoches in 1839. I was looking not 
so much for facts as for pictures in her memory. First I saw a little girl 
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in the 1840’s on her grandfather’s plantation, which was also a stage 
station, overjoyed when “the General” alighted from the six-horse 
stage at her door. In less than no time she would be on his knee, for he 
loved children as they loved him. He was a great friend of her 
uncles, and often stayed over to go hunting with them. Was he hand- 
some? No; only very great and very stern-looking, though never stern 
to her. Did she ever hear, from her uncles or elsewhere, any rumor of 
the mighty roisterer, the Big Drunk? Oh, no; he was always the Gen- 
eral, a figure to be looked up to with adoration and awe. (In the forties 
the Big Drunk had been buried by Margaret, because Houston wanted 
him buried.) After she was grown and married she saw the General 
for the last time, when she went with a small party of friends to have 
dinner with him at a near-by town, as he was passing through. She 
spoke of him as he was on that occasion with affection and delight, tell- 
ing how he laid his hand upon her head, and showed her a ring her 
father had given him. 

The Raven, she said, was the truest thing ever written about Houston 
—only she didn’t believe he paid any more attention to Anna Raguet 
(she pronounced it “Reggy”) than to half a dozen other Nacogdoches 
girls. Was Miss Anna beautiful? To which she promptly retorted, 
“There never was a good-looking Reggy!” But Miss Anna didn’t need 
to be beautiful; she was so slender, and graceful, and lively, such a wil- 
lowy dancer, such a dashing horseback-rider. “I was only a little girl, 
and I guess she was a young married lady then; but I used to watch 
her flying about, and think she was just about the grandest thing 
ever!” One of the Reggys, she said, married Miss Pammy Starr—de- 
licious, fragrant, old-fashioned name. 

A man whom she called Uncle Isaac got rich (like many of his more 
illustrious neighbors) by buying up land-grants. Many a time she had 
heard Uncle Isaac tell about getting a league of land (she pronounced 
it “leg”) for a bottle of whiskey or a Spanish pony. “And once he told 
about getting a leg of land for a pair of boots!” 

There was a great deal of visiting, dancing, horseback riding, horse- 
racing. When the neighbors decided that you were to give a dance, they 
came and told you, and you had to give it. The Mexican settlers were 
treated by the Americans like themselves: for “they had been fighting 
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Mexico and the Indians before we came, and they helped us in our war. 
When old Vital Flores came to our houses, we treated him to the best 
we had. He was handsome, and oh, so polite, and rich as he could be. 
I’ve danced in the same set with Mexicans many a time.” 

Nacogdoches was mostly a ’dobe town when she first knew it. A fam- 
ily would live in a ’dobe house until they began to prosper, then build 
them a log or frame house and tear the other down. Adolphus Sterne’s 
was one of the good houses—the very same house that stands today... 

She saw the Civil War come with its blight, just when pcople were 
streaming in over the Old San Antonio Road, as far as the eye could 
see. A long hush settled over Nacogdoches then; shoulder-high weeds, 
even big trees, grew up in some of the streets. ... 

Just the other day I held in careful hands a letter from another old 
lady, who lived in Nacogdoches in the ’seventies, finding “infinite de- 
light” in the cultivation of her flowers (one can almost smell the clove- 
pinks and cape jessamines), going every Sunday afternoon with her 
friend Mrs. Hyde to put fresh flowers on the grave of her dear com- 
panion, who slept in a “sweet, shady spot”— where so many of the 
names that enliven this chronicle may be found. Though she was so 
soon to pass to another world, she said, she was still curious about this 
one, especially all the new inventions and improvements. In her earlier 
life she had been accustomed to a much wider sphere. She hoped to 
make a trip north soon, and “I expect to be constantly interested, and 
waked up, as it were, out of my Texas sleep.” 

Nacogdoches turned over in her sleep with the coming of the rail- 
road, and sat up and rubbed her eyes at the honk of the first automobile 
horn. The ghosts of her fabulous days would rub their own eyes now. 
They might not altogether approve; for our glory is not as their glory. 
Perhaps they would murmur their favorite tag, “Sic transit gloria 
mundi!” as they once did over the Alcalde’s Rhine wine. But the great 
trees, and the red earth, are the same. And the old elms would murmur 
back, “Spring comes on forever. . . ” 
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bought 60,000 acres of timber lands in Nacogdoches County. 

The first work to be done before beginning operations was 
to clear a mill site and a railroad right-of-way; then we had to build a 
pond, a railroad, a saw-mill, a planing mill, dry kilns, lumber sheds, 
plank “Dolly-ways” for a yard in which to stack fourteen million feet 
of lumber, a store, a church, houses (in fact, a whole village), and 
bridges and trestles where the railroad crossed Bonita, Lanana, Mon- 
tez, Corisso, La Pontecuellas, Attoyac, and other creeks. 

When the saw-mill was completed, there was a demand for men 
who were used to handling lumber. Almost every man who applied 
and who said he had been working at some big saw-mill was taken on. 
In consequence, all the outcasts from other mill camps drifted into 
ours. Among others came one Cyclone Smith, a slight, neat man, who 
knew lumber from A to Z, and had held most jobs around a mill from 
waterboy to shipping clerk. After he had worked a few days, he was 
put in charge of the planing-mill delivery, quite a responsible job, and 
did the work well. But it wasn’t long before it became known that 
he was leader of one of the worst gangs in that part of Texas, and that 
many of his men were working around the plant in different capacities. 
If they couldn’t find anyone else to gamble and fight with, they would 
gamble and fight among themselves. After a few shootings and 
knifings, however, we got them weeded out, along with other bad oncs, 
and in due time had a fairly decent lay-out. 


: BOUT thirty years ago the Hayward Lumber Company 


Over in the Negro quarter one Saturday night, a Negro named 
Charley Skillens, who was a porter around the store, got his throat 
cut in the course of a fight. His windpipe was partly severed. Dr. John 
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H. Reagan was called and found him almost dead from loss of blood. 
He injected a solution of water and salt into his veins and saved him, 
leaving orders not to let him have any water to drink for fear it might 
break open the wound. The next day, when the Doctor was there, 
Charley whispered to his attendant, “Ask the Doctor if I can’t have 
any water, could I eat a watermelon?” The bloodhounds were put 
on the trail of Charley’s assailant and we could hear them trailing that 
night. He was caught in a few'hours. The following Sunday we saw 
Charley walk past our house to the Doctor’s office. A white man would 
not have survived. 


Islam Blackman, a tall, sleek-looking Negro, worked for the Com- 
pany stacking lumber. He was a good workman and courteous to white 
folks, but rather mean and surly among his own kind. One night a 
number of his fellow lodge members were sitting up with a corpse 
which was laid out on a board in the middle of the room. Islam walked 
in and glanced around the room. Drawing a .45 Colt revolver from his 
belt, he exclaimed, “That damn nigger ain’t dead,” and discharged six 
shots into him; then he walked up and kicked the board and the 
corpse over onto the floor. By that time the room had emptied itself 
through the windows and doors. 


Dr. Reagan, who lived across the street from me, was awakened one 
night by a slight noise in his bedroom. He was alone at the time, his 
family being away for the summer. It was his habit to keep a .45 Colt 
revolver hanging on the bedpost at the head of his bed. This gun, by 
the way, was a relic that John Wesley Hardin, one of Texas’ most no- 
torious outlaws, had surrendered to Dr. Reagan’s father, who was at 
one time a peace officer in Cherokee County. Doc reached up and got 
the six-gun in his hand and then switched on the electric light. In the 
' middle of the floor stood a large Negro, who evidently had entered 
looking for plunder. He quickly realized he was in a tight hole, and 
clapping his hand to his jaw, moaned that he had a terrible toothache 
and was looking for the Doctor to pull the tooth. Doc said, “All right, 
Mr. Nigger, just wait till I get my pants on and I will do the best I 
can for you.” With the gun in his hand, he conducted the Negro to his 
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office and told him to sit down in a chair. By this time the Negro had 
decided that the ache had let up and that a little medicine on the tooth 
would be sufficient. But the Doctor got his forceps out of the case and, 
with the forceps in one hand and the six-shooter in the other, clamped 
on to one of the solid back teeth. The first yank took the Negro out 
of the chair; the next few yanks mopped him around the floor some- 
what. Finally the tooth came out, and the patient was cured. 


Occasionally a Negro was hanged for some offense—always in pub- 
lic. A hanging was quite an event; people would come in from all over 
the country—whites, Negroes, and Mexicans—in all sorts of costumes 
and conveyances. Women with their sunbonnets and snuff sticks would 
sit on kitchen chairs in the wagons. All work had to be suspended. The 
Negro was always allowed to make a talk before the platform was 
kicked from under him. The Negroes usually made lengthy speeches, 
and seemed proud to be the center of attraction for such a large crowd. 


For certain reasons the Rockamore boys had decided that the Crane 
brothers, who owned a large furniture store in Nacogdoches, could not 
live in the same town with them, and notified them to that effect. 
Thereafter they all carried guns for each other. They met soon after 
in a street entering the public square, which was flanked on one side 
by courthouse buildings and on the other three sides by business struc- 
tures. Hulan Crane and one of his brothers jumped behind the brick 
corner of the post office and began shooting. The Rockamores took up 
a position in the brick livery stable of Mr. Ogg. While they were ex- 
changing shots, a stray ball passed across the square and hit Tom 
Clevenger, killing him instantly. 


Cal Scott ran a livery stable in Nacogdoches. One day in his office, 
when he removed his gun and placed it on the desk in front of him as 
he sat down to write a receipt for me, I asked him if he always packed 
that six-gun. He replied, “I have never been without it. No telling 
when I might need it. I have never killed a man yet, but God knows 
I have tried hard enough a few times.” Less than a week later he was 
out where our new saw-mill was going up. As he started to return 
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home, he met Ed Skillens, a farmer with whom he was at outs. He 
drew his gun and shot Skillens in the side, the bullet passing through 
and out the opposite shoulder. Skillens died that night. Cal was ar- 
rested and let out on bail. At the first trial he got five years in the 
penitentiary. The case was appealed, and at the next trial he was 
acquitted. 


Another incident happened soon after. A man by the name of 
Chandler, formerly of Nacogdoches, came to town and was in the 
Perkins Drug Store drinking soda water. Doc Watson, a deputy sheriff 
whose character was a little shady and who previously had had a dis- 
pute with Chandler, walked up to the soda fountain, and upon seeing 
Chandler remarked, “I may see you again before you leave town.” He 
went out and across the street to a restaurant, and got a six-shooter from 
the proprietor; as he stepped out on the street, Chandler was just leav- 
ing the drug store. Watson fired at him and he fell just in front of 
Mayer and Schmidt’s department store, shot in the back. Doc Watson 
was acquitted on a plea of self-defense. 


A white man who lived in the country was coming to town one day 
and met a Negro. They stopped and shot craps for a stake. Some- 
thing happened, and the outcome was that the white man was killed 
and the Negro, knowing his only chance was to escape, took the horse 
and fled. He was caught, brought into Nacogdoches, and put in the 
calaboose. As the news spread, several hundred men from over the 
county came in, and there was strong talk of taking the Negro out of 
jail. Sheriff Blackman called out a company of militia. The crowd took 
the guns away from the militia and sent them home. Sheriff Black- 
man then wired for help from the Texas Rangers. When the next train 
arrived, eight men stepped off and proceeded up the street towards the 
‘court house. They wore common citizen’s clothes and grey Stetson 
hats, and each was well heeled with a Winchester and one or two Colts. 
They pushed right through the mob, who fell back for them, and en- 
tered the courthouse. The Rangers had arrived. They quickly ap- 
pointed a few deputies and prepared to hold the courthouse and jail 
against storm. John Spradley, ex-Sheriff of Nacogdoches County and 
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also an ex-United States Marshal, was mingling with the mob outside 
and, incidentally, doing a little political work to help his candidacy for 
sheriff. Spradley, who had a reputation as a gunman, with about eight 
notches on the butt of his six-shooter, decided he wanted to go up to 
the courtroom and talk with Judge Perkins. He entered the court- 
house and at the foot of the stairs encountered one of the Rangers, who 
told him he couldn’t go up. Spradley retorted, “You don’t know who 
I am, do you? I’m John Spradley, and I’m going up to see Judge 
Perkins,” and pushed by. The Ranger replied with the butt of his 
six-gun on Spradley’s scalp, and in less than two minutes he was in the 
jail alongside the Negro. In a short time, however, Judge Perkins 
released Spradley, and as he passed out, the Ranger, who didn’t like it 
much, warned him that if he saw him out in the square again, he would 
shoot him. Spradley remained in the square nevertheless, but took 
care to keep in the thick of the crowd. The Ranger, in the meantime, 
kept a bead on him with his rifle, waiting for him to come into a clear 
spot where he could shoot; but he didn’t get the chance. 


An old man by the name of Taylor lived in Nacogdoches. He 
wasn’t very conspicuous around town unless he had been drinking. In 
that case, when he entered a store, everyone who knew him suddenly 
had business out the back door, or anywhere to avoid him. At the time 
Mr. Taft was running for President, Taylor found a picture of him and 
nailed it on a telephone post together with a ten-dollar bill. Then, 
leaning up against a building with a Winchester in his hand, he accosted 
every passer-by, calling attention to the picture and the bill, and saying, 
“There is a ten-dollar bill for anyone who is for that man.” Nobody 
attempted to take the bill. One day Sheriff Spradley thought he had 
cause to arrest Taylor. But Taylor saw Spradley coming and took a 
shot at him. Spradley dropped behind the well curbing that stood in 
the center of the courthouse square and opened up on Taylor, who 
took refuge behind the thick plank fence of a livery-stable wagon-yard. 
At suppertime they were still exchanging occasional shots. Mrs. Sprad- 
ley sent to inquire whether her husband was coming to supper. He 
sent word back that he couldn’t come then, as he hadn’t run out of 
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ammunition. Finally, after dark, they both retired to their respective 
homes. 


W. C. Wall, who worked for me sorting lumber at the dry kilns at 
the Hayward Lumber Company Mill, came from San Augustine Coun- 
ty, the next county east. He was one of the Wall family who survived 
a long drawn-out fight between two factions at San Augustine which 
was finally settled by the Rangers. (Sheriff George Wall, Eugene 
Wall, Lopez Wall, Ben Brooks, Sheriff Noel Roberts, Sidney Roberts, 
Felix Roberts, and Kurg Borders were all shot, and only Noel Roberts 
survived,) It was said of Wall that he swam the Angelina river after 
having been wounded by a knife, holding his intestines in with one 
hand, and escaped from his assailant. He worked for the Hayward 
Lumber Company a long time, and seemed to have quite an attachment 
for me. At one time there was an opening for someone to run the 
boarding house. He applied for the position and got it. He did very 
well as a manager until one of the boarders annoyed him by making 
light of the grub. Wall complained about the fellow several times, 
saying he didn’t mind it himself, but he didn’t want his wife insulted 
that way. Finally, he was told that if he couldn’t get along with the 
man, he must tell him to get another place to board. Next morning 
he gave the boarder notice not to return to another meal. After work, 
the boarder came in and seated himself at the table. Wall then ordered 
him to leave the house, and, as he apparently didn’t intend to do it, 
hit him over the head with a six-shooter he produced. The boarder 
ran out on the porch and down the steps, Wall following him with 
the six-shooter in his hand. I noticed a commotion at the boarding 
house and felt it my duty to go down and investigate. Before reaching 
the building, I met the boarder coming out of the commissary, where 
he had rushed looking for a gun. The blood was gushing from a scalp 
wound, and I persuaded him to go up to Dr. Reagan and have it 
dressed. Then I proceeded to the boarding-house kitchen and stood on 
the porch conversing with Wall, about two feet from him and facing 
him. Wall’s wife stood in the doorway, her head leaning against the 
door casing. Charles Wyman, who then was General Manager, arrived 
on the scene and stood about four feet to the rear of me. Immediately 
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there was a loud report and Wyman, wheeling, perceived a man at his 
elbow, shooting over his shoulder and past me at Wall. He grabbed 
him and in a second had him pinned to the floor. The man was still 
trying to pull the trigger, with the gun wavering in my direction. Wall 
produced a .45 Colt and shoved the barrel under the ribs of the man, 
but before he could shoot, I jumped against him and we both rolled 
through the doorway into the kitchen. Nobody was hurt, as the men 
were kept apart, but they fought hard to get together again. One of the 
bullets plowed edgewise through the casing, stopping within an inch of 
Mrs. Wall’s head. Some time afterwards, Wall remarked to his wife, 
“TI told you you were liable to get hurt following me around like some 
little old pet all the time.” 


One year when work was very plentiful all through the country, 
labor was very scarce. It was hard to get men anywhere. Everybody 
was stealing and bribing laborers away from their employers. We 
needed a lot more hands on the job; so one day I asked Bill Jones, a 
trustworthy Negro who worked for me, if he knew where he could go 
and pick me up a carload of Negroes. “Oh, yaas suh, Cap’n,” he said. 
“T shu-a knows a heap o’ niggers over on de I. & G.N. railroad.” So 
I sent him off, and in a few days he returned with a passenger’ coach 
full of Negroes. 

“Well, Bill,” I said, “you must not have had much trouble picking 
up the men.” 

“Well, suh, Boss,” he said, “I didn’t have nuthin’ else but. De train 
stop at Timson. I sees a right smart bunch of niggers around the sta- 
tion, so I gets off. I tell °em what I wants an’ dey all gathers around 
me, when up walks a white man an’ sticks a gun in my face. He says, 
‘Mr. Nigger, I gives you just five minutes to hoof it out of town.’ I 
says to him, ‘White-folks, I gives you back three of them minutes.’ ” 
Bill walked the ties eighteen miles to the next railroad station, leaving 
his brand new Stetson hat and grip on the train; he recruited his car- 
load of Negroes somewhere besides Timson. 


Another time, on a Sunday, Bill was baptized along with forty others 
in the saw-mill log pond. The water was a dark amber color from the 
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pine logs and bark that continually soaked in it. I said, “Bill, how come 
you expect to get your sins washed away in that dirty water?” 

“Well, suh, Cap’n,” he answered, “dat rosum in de water shu-a do 
make religion stick.” 


When Assistant General Manager Charles C. Hayward was leaving 
the lumber company to go back East, the boys gave him a surprise 
banquet. The Hayward Lumber Company’s office men and foremen 
were there, together with twenty-five or thirty of the Nacogdoches 
business men. Some speeches were made and a gift presented, and when 
the entertainment began to drag, the three Negro waiters were made 
to get on the table and dance, stimulated by a horse-whip in the hands 
of the toastmaster. Bill Jones was one of the waiters, and when the 
dancing played out, a speech was demanded of him. He was standing 
up on the table with his toes protruding through slits made in a pair 
of second-hand number 11 shoes Mr. Hayward had given him some 
time before. “Well, suh, white folks,” Bill said, “I ain’t no speech- 
maker, but iffen I got to make one, I’ll say dis: I sho’ do admire Mr. 
Hayward. Mr. Hayward is the fust man gib me a job when I come to 
dis town. I’s worked fo’ hundreds of white folks all up and down the 
T. & N. O., de I. & G. N., ’n de C. O. & G., ’n de Santa Fe, ’n Mr. 
Hayward is de onlyest white man I ever seed what I could wear his 
shoes.” Then Bill wiggled his toes out through slits in the big shoes 
Mr. Hayward had given him and brought down the house. 

















JESSE STUART 





By CHARLOTTE SALMON 





West Virginia is marked by a wriggly line that is the Ohio 

River; there the Big Sandy flows into the Ohio and three 
states come together at a town appropriately called Ken-o-va. A few 
miles down the Ohio is Greenup, Kentucky. It is an old town, settled in 
1818, when the river was the main highway for a constant stream of 
one-way traffic moving westward. The river is still a busy thorough- 
fare; cumbersome coal barges move slowly along it, and passenger 
steamers operate more or less regularly between Pittsburgh and Cin- 
cinnati. But they prefer to stop at the bustling new industrial towns, 
and Greenup, like a dignified old maid, is resigned to drab quiet. The 
best road to Cincinnati is on the Ohio side; the routes to the south 
merely skirt the edge of Greenup County, and the bus stops there and 
turns back again. 

But Greenup is the county seat; its old courthouse possesses the 
charm of simple dignity. And all day Saturday the bare dusty square on 
which it stands is crowded; men with tobacco-stained teeth, tall gaunt 
women in sagging cotton dresses, and straggly-haired children wander 
slowly about with their arms full of paper bags and babies. They come 
from farms in the hills where they raise corn and tobacco in the poor 
clay soil. Few of them can read or write; they have a strong faith in 
the off-brands of Methodism and Baptism, nurtured by spasmodic re- 
vivals; they make corn whiskey in homemade stills, and hate the Law. 

At nightfall the courthouse crowds begin to follow streams that nose 
into the Ohio near Greenup, back up to the hollows among the hills. 
There the same families have lived for generations, caught in a pocket 
which sheltered them from the restless surge of westward migration to 
Missouri, Arkansas, and Texas. They came from Virginia and the Caro- 
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linas, and their names bear witness to Scotch-Irish and English ancestry. 

Of this stock comes Jesse Stuart. The Greenup County high school, 
of which he is principal, is farther down the river at King’s Addition, 
near Fullerton. During the school term he rooms at the home of the 
leading citizen, Mr. King, whose forebears settled on the land in the 
eighteenth century. It is an old-fashioned red brick farmhouse, look- 
ing down on the coffee-colored Ohio and high above the water even at 
flood stage. There is a cool green lawn, bordered by flowers. The house 
has high ceilings, rooms filled with statuettes, antimacassars, old silver, 
crocheted tablecloths, quilts. And in an untidy bedroom upstairs are 
scattered copies of Scribners, Harpers, The Yale Review, The North 
American Review, The Virginia Quarterly, The Southern Review, 
Poetry, The New Republic, The American Mercury, The Adelphi— 
all the conservative highbrow magazines, any one of which many an 
aspiring intellectual with literary ambitions would mortgage his soul 
to get into, all with stories or poems by Jesse Stuart. 

But neither the popular conception of raw-boned mountaineer nor 
that of introspective poet fits Jesse Stuart. He is broad-shouldered, 
muscular, with the build and bodily balance of a wrestler. (He says he 
used to rassle some, just for a hobby, but there’s no future to it, as a 
real job.) He has small feet and small hands with lean hard fingers. 
(“Number six shoe,” he says, “and I can put my hands in Mrs. King’s 
gloves.”) His dark hair falls over his forehead and his teeth are splen- 
did, very white and éven against his dark skin. 

He moves about the room with ceaseless energy, lounges on the bed 
or sprawls in a chair, mussing his grey suit. The coat is pleated and 
belted and should be worn by a slim, sporty young man in an advertise- 
ment. He enjoys his black cigar and relights it when it goes out. He 
speaks rapidly and his mind races faster than a steam engine. Yet it is 
not from nervousness; he is calm, self-assured, but bursting with vital- 
ity. He has a gift for story-telling. His dark eyes flash and his white 
teeth shine when he gives a deep chuckle; he leans forward, giving 
vigor and zest to the tale by his rich full voice and every movement of 
his body. His whole being is vibrant with health. 

The week’s mail lies in a heap on the floor: correspondence with edi- 
tors, requests for interviews or for talks to schools and women’s clubs, 
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ofrers of jobs or of radio broadcasts, invitations, proposals of marriage, 
manuscripts submitted for his criticism. His typewriter, a small Under- 
wood, sits on the table; he uses it for stories but he writes his poems in 
longhand. He has to be all steamed up to write poetry but he writes 
stories in calmer moods. There is also a phonograph on the table and 
a pile of favorite records, most of them old-time dance tunes but rang- 
ing from La Cucaracha to Meditation from Thais. His bureau drawers 
are stuffed with unpublished stories and poems. “I haven’t made the 
Atlantic or the Cornhill Magazine yet,” he confesses ruefully. 

On the center of the mantlepiece, facing the door, is a tinted photo- 
graph of the girl to whom Man With a Bull-T ongue Plow is dedicated. 
She has a sweet, old-fashioned face, and is the only girl Jesse ever came 
near marrying, but her parents thought he was too impractical. He pre- 
fers tall women; to be exact, five feet seven is the ideal height. His 
mother is five feet eleven. He has an enlarged snapshot of her in his 
photograph album; there is something symbolical in the picture of a tall 
straight woman, serious, earnest, her apron and a loose strand of hair 
blowing in the wind, and a plain farmhouse small in the background. 
She has stood firm through much stronger gales, dwarfing the handi- 
caps of her physical background by the strength of her character and 
faith. The story “Dark Winter” is a tribute to her courage; the sonnets 
about her are among the finest of his poems. 

Jesse Stuart is a firm believer in heredity. His father’s people came 
to Virginia from Scotland; his mother’s people, the Hiltons, are Eng- 
lish. Greenup County in general is suspicious of foreigners—that is, of 
any persons not of Anglo-Saxon blood. His ancestors on both sides 
were solid, substantial people. “If we were ever taught anything,” he 
says, “it was to pay our debts,” and with Scotch thrift and clannishness, 
he has contrived to pay off his father’s and brother’s debts and put the 
rest of his savings into more land and into a good road to their farm, in 
order to please his mother. He has all the land he wants now and 
some day he’ll build a new house there, high on a hill. 

Jesse Stuart has been writing poetry since he was eight years old. His 
younger brother and sister write, too. His brother James, who is six feet 
five and attends the Kentucky State Teachers College at More- 
head, recently got in a fight with a fellow student and Jesse sent a 
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check for twenty-two fifty to get him out of jail. But he is proud of 
James—proud of his good looks and of the way he can shoot and of the 
fact that at nineteen he has already had an article published in The 
American Mercury. In Jesse’s album are snapshots of his home, his 
dogs, the mules and the cattle, and some of the people he writes about. 
His stories are all taken from life, many from his own experiences. 
“T can’t make up anything,” he says with an honest grin. Many of his 
characters can’t read and so they don’t know they’ve been put into a 
book; some whom he praises brag about it, and if others recognize 
themselves they won’t admit it. 

He has a scrapbook of press notices and reviews, burbling with jour- 
nalistic extravagance about the personal charm and literary talents of 
‘Kentucky’s Bobbie Burns,’ comparing him with famous writers from 
Robert Frost to Chekov. Among the clippings is a curious one from 
The New Masses. “They think I’m for helping the poor downtrodden 
farmer,” he explained, “and those who go to work in mills. But the 
last people on earth ever to take up Communism will be the Kentucky 
mountaineers.” So little do Eastern labor leaders comprehend the stub- 
born individualism and independence inherited from pioneer stock 
which has been kept alive in the Kentucky hills. 

In order to make enough money to be the first Stuart to go to college, 
Jesse spent eleven months in the American Rolling Mill at Ashland, 
Kentucky. He found that forging steel in the blacksmith shops was 
rough work, done by rough men. For initiation, when he began working 
there they stuck burning cigarette stubs in the back pockets of his over- 
alls. But he got even by dropping a red-hot coal in the foreman’s pocket 
where it fell on a roll of bills, and after that, they didn’t bother him 
any more. The day after he was shifted to another job, he saw the man 
die who took his place, disemboweled in an unavoidable accident. 

Farm life had hardened his muscles for the exhausting labor in the 
mill, but it had not prepared his mind for the stifling atmosphere of 
filth and cheap vulgarity which he found there. Like a hot blast of air 
from the furnace, it repelled him. He made no friends there; for diver- 
sion he allowed himself three picture shows a week and each week he 
bought a book and spent his free time reading in the park. He wrote a 
lot of poetry during this time but he tore it all up. His experiences 
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brought him closer to the people about him, yet he often felt disillu- 
sioned. “Those poor devils in the mill work like dogs all day,” he says, 
“and don’t have anything to think of when they’re through but whiskey 
and gambling and women; what kind of life is that for a fellow who 
wants to write?” The poorest classes in Greenup are hill people who 
have sold their farms, thinking they could get rich with less work in 
Ohio factories, but who have come back, broken-down and no-account. 
Greenup County calls them the backwash. 

Jesse Stuart is going to farm in W-Hollow this summer. His father 
could have made several hundred dollars by planting less acreage this 
year, but no government in Washington is going to tell him how to run 
his own farm. Jesse’s father is a Republican and therefore Jesse is a 
Republican, though the story “One of the Lost Tribe” shows the 
punishment he took as a boy in a Democratic community. He is 
staunchly anti-New Deal; personal liberty, democracy, and economic 
independence are a precious heritage to mountain people who are 
suspicious of socialistic tendencies. The South takes its politics and its 
religion seriously. 

And Jesse Stuart is proud of being a Southerner. He refused to go 
to school in Ohio where they teach niggers alongside of white chil- 
dren. While he was at Vanderbilt University he came in contact with 
many leaders of Southern thought: George F. Milton, Donald David- 
son, Allen Tate, Robert Penn Warren. “When I first went down 
there,” Jesse says, “the people didn’t respect me. You see, I didn’t 
have any money or good clothes, and I had to live on one meal a day. 
I couldn’t get any work on the paper; they wouldn’t pay any attention 
to me, but before I left I made them pay attention to me.” At Lincoln 
Memorial University in Tennessee he had run the newspaper for two 
years; before that, and afterwards at Peabody and Vanderbilt, he dug 
sewer lines, washed dishes, collected laundry, mowed grass, worked 
in kitchens to earn money to stay in school. 

Donald Davidson was his most inspiring teacher and sympathetic 
critic; he encouraged him to continue writing and to send his work to 
magazines. In January, 1933, H. L. Mencken printed the first poem 
which Jesse Stuart sent in to The American Mercury. It was called 
“Elegy for Mitch Stuart.” Jesse looked over the sonnets he had been 
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writing for years, sent them off in big batches to leading literary maga- 
zines. The Virginia Quarterly took twelve, The American Mercury 
thirteen more; Poetry printed seven. With his first hundred-dollar 
check he purchased a much-needed overcoat. Dutton’s approached him 
with the idea of bringing the sonnets out in book form, and Man With 
a Bull-Tongue Plow is now in its third edition. Later he became 
equally successful with short stories that he sent to Story and The 
American Mercury. 

He likes teaching better this year than ever before. He is interested 
in his pupils, most of whom are country children, and he is proud that 
his school rates as well as any county school in the state. He is equally 
enthusiastic in supporting the athletic teams and encouraging creative 
writing. “Why, I didn’t know how to scan a line of poetry when I 
wrote Man With a Bull-T ongue Plow, but these kids recognize clichés, 
and can locate a cesura.” 

The surprising and incredible quality of Jesse Stuart is his ingenu- 
ousness. He is too kind to be impolite and too intelligent to be boor- 
ish, but the freshness and unconventionality of his writing are reflected 
in his speech and in his manner. And he is appallingly honest. There 
can be no doubt of his sincerity when he says, “To me, human worth 
means more than anything.” 
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and says, “I got a summons for you, Jasper Higgins, to be 
before the Grand Jury Monday morning at ten o’clock.” 

I turned and looked at old Steave, the scarred relic of many a bout 
with lawbreakers, whiskey, and women. His face was red from over- 
drinking, and his belly shook under his blue shirt and brown suspenders 
like a bag of sand. His blue eyes dodged my gaze and glanced toward 
the ragweeds by the path when he read my summons. 

“What am I summoned before the Grand Jury for? I can’t indict 
anybody. Who’s had me summoned before the Grand Jury, anyway?” 
I says to the Sheriff. “Didn’t my people support you in the election? — 
and then you take me before the Grand Jury.” 

“T don’t know who summoned you, Jasper,” says Sloan. “I’m doing 
my duty by handing you this summons. You can’t blame me. This is 
part of the duty of the Sheriff. I have to do this. Don’t think hard 
of me.” 

Old Steave was still glancing down at the dirt. I didn’t have the 
right to rub it in. Maybe if Steave would get shot in a gun fight, then 
I’d be sorry for a long time afterwards for what I had said to him. I 
began to draw in my horns and planned to do no more hooking. 

“Tf you don’t come to the Grand Jury, they can fine you,” says 
Steave, “and have you arrested and brought before the Grand Jury. 
I’d advise you to come Monday morning and do your little do and 
get it all over with, Jasper.” 


Ss SLOAN, our county sheriff, came up to me last Sunday 


” 


“Why can’t you tear up the summons and be a sport?” 

“T can’t do that. You know the trouble I got into once over that 
Pratt boy, and God in Heaven knows I didn’t tear that summons up. 
I lost it. They put that out on me in the last election and come nigh 
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as a pea sending me up for a couple ’f years. I ain’t taking no more 
chances.” 
“Tt’s all right, Steave. You'll run again.” 


Sheriff of the Grand Jury Benjamin Harrison William McKinley 
Rister met me at the door. He too was red-faced from overdrinking and 
his lips stood blubberly and far apart. His teeth were snaggly and set 
wide apart. He reached his hand out to clasp mine and says, “You’re 
Jasper Higgins, ain’t you?” 

“That’s what they call me, Sheriff Rister,” I said. 

“Well put you right here in the bull pen in just a few minutes. 
You just wait around here. Don’t leave this door. Stay right here 
where I can call you at any minute.” 

I saw Fannie Brooker come out of the bull pen and she was crying, 
“My God, I had to indict my own poor old Pap for drawing a butcher 
knife on Babe Bocook for intent to kill. My God, my God.” 

Then Percy Ratliff went in when Sheriff Rister called him. He 
went in with a big grin showing his tobacco-stained teeth. Percy was 
in the bull pen about five minutes. Sheriff Rister brought him to the 
door and turned him out. 

“Boys,” says Percy, “they got our numbers and all our deeds. They 
know what we know and more, too. They got me. I was in that Cane 
Creek fracas when Hiram Williams got plugged and I had to indict a 
whole smear. I hated to do it but I had to. I indicted old Granny 
Stamper and Tim Rigsby and a whole slew of Cane Creek people. No 
way around it. I’d like to know who in the hell was nosey enough to 
turn my name in to the Grand Jury—damned low-down skunks!” 

“Jasper Higgins, next!” 

“All right, Sheriff.” 


Well, there was Fence Porter. He was in a big chair up at the bench. 
He was foreman of the Grand Jury. I’d seen Fence before. We’d met 
on several occasions in different crowds at different places. We just 
happened to run into each other, not knowing that the other fellow 
was going to be there. 

A right pretty woman was writing down every word I said from the 
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time I entered the room and said “Howdy” to the men—twelve of 
them, all lined up around the wall, each with a separate spittoon. There 
was old Sneeze Radform, Tim Mullikin, Henry Divers, John Isom, 
Foxey Hunter, Jack Cristwell with his snow-white head of bushy hair, 
Felix Middletown, Jason Purcell, Wildcat Robinson, Teddy New- 
some, Tiger Hatfield, and Hungry Wakefield. 

“Well, what do you know for the good of the country, Jasper?” says 
Tiger Hatfield, spitting at the amber-colored can and missing it a good 
foot measured with a rule. “Know anything that ain’t right that’s goin’ 
on around your farm out there in the Holler?” 

“No.” 

Tiger looked at me. I looked at Tiger. He surely hadn’t forgot 
that I had the deadwood on him. He didn’t have any right to ask me 
anything. Maybe he did it to show the other Grand Jurymen that his 
heart was on the right side and that he was earning his two dollars a 
day. He just couldn’t go too far if indictments could date back three 
years. I thought he’d at least not ask me about a few things. 

The boys all looked me over and I looked at them. Jason Purcell 
said, “Did you hit Lefty Smith’s boy Turkey and knock him over that 
shrubbery back of the schoolhouse last February?” 

“A man don’t have to indict himself,” I says. 

Pa had instructed me about this if they ever had me up before the 
Grand Jury. I was summoned on Sunday and that wasn’t legal either. 

“T heard it was you who hit Turkey Smith out back of the school- 
house that night and that he hadn’t been right bright since you hit him. 
His Pap told me he thought his neck was cracked.” 

I never said a word. There wasn’t anything left to say. The woman 
wrote down what they said. She wrote down all that I had said. She 
just sat there and wrote and wrote and looked over at the chair where 
I was sitting. Pa always told me to take my part, and when a man 
come at me using foul methods, for me to chill him with anything I got 
my hands on. 

“Fave you seen anybody with a deadly concealed weapon on their 
parts,” says Felix Middletown, “sich as a pistol, a pair o’ knucks, a 
hawk-bill knife with a blade five inches long, or a blackjack?” 

“Yes, Sr.” 
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“What did he have concealed on his parts?” 

“He had five-and-a-half-inch washers with a wire run through ’em. 
He had a blackjack.” 

“Who was he?” 

“T didn’t know him. He was a stranger to me.” 

“Flow come you to see em? Was he using ’em?” 

“No. It was last horse-trade day and he traded them to boot in a 
horse-swap down on the jockey grounds by the feed-mill.” 

“Too bad you don’t remember his name.” 

“Fas anybody give you any pizened licker?” says Foxey Hunter. 

“Yes, Sir.” 

“Who was he?” 

“T wish I knew.” 

I wasn’t lying. I couldn’t lie. The Foreman told me to hold up 
my hand when I first come in the room with the Grand Jury Sheriff, 
and he swore me to tell the truth and nothing but the truth, so help me 
God. I had to tell the truth. 

They seemed to expect me to say something else, though, so I says, 
“Boys, I’ve drunk enough to know good licker. I’ve tried all kinds 
and no man had better not try to get any rotten stuff off on me with 
carbide or coppers in it. I’d go before a Grand Jury and indict them in 
spite of hell. I want good stuff when I drink. I’ve sampled all kinds 
of licker—I’ve drunk enough to float a saw-log to the mouth of Big 
Sandy River.” 

“Have you heard any vile words used in public in the presence of 
ladies?” says Wildcat Robinson. 

“Yes, Sir.” 

“Who done that?” says Wildcat. “And what did they say?” 

“When I come down the street a little while ago, a fellow said ‘son- 
of-a-—’ and a woman was passing right along beside of him. She heard 
what he said.” 

“Who was the woman?” says Wildcat. 

“Who was the man?” says Foxey Hunter. 

“Didn’t know neither one of them—man nor woman.” 

“What kind of a looking man was he, Jasper?” 

“He was big-bellied with a long sandy beard, had blue eyes with 
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heavy brown eyebrows, white teeth and a snarl on his lips. He’d weigh 
about two hundred and fifty pounds.” 

“That’s old Fred Sizemore—Il’Il bet you a twist of shoe-peg it was 
old Fred,” says Tim Mullikin. “He lives up on Slash Branch and he 
comes to town every Saturday of the world and gets drunk as a badger 
and gets locked up. He gets out on Monday morning, cussing and 
whooping and wanting to fight because he got locked up. He’s just got 
to have his spree every week-end. The other day I saw him all dressed 
up and started to town and I said to him, ‘Where you going, Fred?’ 
‘Going to town to get drunk, and Lord God, how I do dread it!’ ” 

The Grand Jurymen all laughed. Tiger showed his tobacco-stained 
teeth that looked like new-ground stumps set in a lobber-sided horse- 
shoe curve. 

“Can’t do anything about it, boys, if we don’t know his name,” says 
Felix Middletown. “Just have to pass it up. Let’s proceed to ask young 
Jasper about Lake Madden’s place. I heard he knowed a right smart 
about the place. Now is the time to find out.” 

“Do you know Lake Madden?” 

“Ves,” 

“Did you ever go there?” 

“Once.” 

“Did you go to see a woman or buy licker or go for both?” 

“Neither.” 

“What did you go for?” 

“To get some phonograph records, ‘That’s My Baby’ and ‘St. Louis 
Blues’.” 

“Did you see Babe Madden?” 

“VY es,” 

“Did you buy any licker from her?” 

“No.” 

“Did she try to sell you any licker?” 

“No.” 

“T_aw’s been tryin’ to get that woman for the past ten years,” says 
Foxey Hunter, “and they can’t get a thing on her. We know she sells 
that old rot-gut whiskey. Didn’t Sheriff Barney go over there when 
he was in the sheriff’s office—that’s been seven years ago—and look 
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through everything in the house for Babe’s rot-gut licker? They was 
a couple of revenue men with the Sheriff. They hunted and hunted 
and couldn’t find a thing. Then they started diggin’ in the yard and 
Babe started screamin’ and sayin’ not to dig *.nder the peach tree. The 
boys thought they was right on her licker, but dog my cats! If she didn’t 
run around t’other side of the buildin’ and dig up a five-gallon glass 
jug 0’ licker and smash it with a double-bitted ax, I’m a liar. It soaked 
up in the loose dirt. Boys knowed it was licker but they couldn’t swear 
it by smellin’ of the glass and the ground. That ain’t sufficient evi- 
dence in court. She’s a bad one. Looks funny, young Jasper goin’ 
over there to get music when he can get a lot more there than music.” 

“‘Here’s somethin’ I want to ask Jasper Higgins,” says John Isom. 
“Did you have a fight one night at a schoolhouse? Didn’t you addle 
a boy with your fist and knock him cold as a beef?” 

“T did.” 

“What did you hit him with—a pair of knucks?” 

“No, Sir. I hit him with my hand. See this knuckle knocked back 
here! Knucks won’t let you break your knuckles.” 

“That’s right, Jasper, but why did you hit him?” 

“Fie tore up a school program. Come in with a cowboy hat on his 
head and whooped out that he was the meanest man since Adam. Rest 
of ’em set around there afraid to move, school-teachers and all. Wasn’t 
no Law at that schoolhouse. Never is any Law down there. So I 
thought I’d see if he was the meanest man since Adam.” 

“Where did you hit him?” 

“On the chin.” 

“How long was he cold as a beef?” 

“Till they went and got the Sheriff. Had to go a mile and get him.” 

“Wasn’t you afraid of the Law?” 

“No. Where there’s not any Law to protect a man, there shouldn’t 
* be any to prosecute him. We have to protect ourselves in this county. 
You know that. Shoot a man down, you get one year in the pen. Steal 
a chicken, you get five years in the pen. No pardon on chicken-stealin’, 
but you do have a chance for a pardon if you belong to the right party 
when you kill a man. They need your family vote. The family turns 
against them unless the killer gets a pardon. Sometimes it’s already 
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waitin’ in the courtroom soon as the man is sentenced. I’ve resolved to 
protect myself first, then my friends second.” 

““FHe’s right, boys,” says Wildcat Robinson. “The boy needs a medal. 
He ought to be rewarded.” 

“Fe ought to be made a Kentucky Colonel,” says Felix Middle- 
town. 

“He ain’t on the right side of the fence. Besides, he’s a Kentuckian. 
That’s for outside folks, you know,” says Foxey Hunter. 

“‘A man had better never start any of that old Adam stuff with me. 
That’s old as the hills. I’d pick up a rock and cave his damn skull in,” 
says Felix Middletown. “I’ve seen too much of it around here. I 
heerd that fight kinda settled °em down at that schoolhouse. Ain’t been 
near so many fights since. People can go there in a little peace now. 
Twelve men was into that scrap, I heerd.” 

“What about this Susie Lawthorne that you’ve been runnin’ around 
here with, the last two months?” says County Attorney Gilmore Hix. 
“Is she a pretty nice girl?” 

“Far as I know she is all right. It all depends on what you call a nice 
girl.” 

“‘T mean the way she conducts herself in public places.” 

““Hlave you ever been any place with her away from her home?” says 
Tiger Hatfield, spitting at the spittoon and missing it. 

“Yes, I have.” 

“Where have you been?” asks Hungry Wakefield. 

“T’ve been to church and to the square dances several times.” 

“That’s all we wanted to know,” says Tiger. “We just want to get 
the straight of these things we’ve been hearin’. We want to clean up a 
lot of this corruption from our land and make our county a decent place 
for a man to bring his girls up in. I got a couple of little girls down 


there and I’ll tell you it’s goin’ to be hard to bring ’em up in a com- 


munity where all this blackguardin’ and totin’ pistols, drinkin’ booze 
and stealin’s goin’ on. We ain’t here to harm nobody. We are here to 
get this county cleaned up. We aim to do our best.” 

“T second the motion, Tiger,” says Hungry. “You and me ain’t stood 
together on many things in these last twenty years. But I’m standin’ 
right by you when you are tryin’ to do the right thing.” 
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“About all we want with him, ain’t it, Foreman?” says Wildcat Rob- 
inson. “All them fellows out there a-waitin’. He don’t know enough, 
nohow.” 

“Dismissed,” says Foreman Porter. “Take him out, Sheriff Rister.” 

I got down off the bench and walked across the room. I didn’t go 
out cussing or crying. I just wondered how many poor devils I had 
indicted. I hoped I hadn’t indicted any. 

I remember at one Grand Jury the county got enough indictments 
to fill the docket with better than six hundred cases. The District Judge 
couldn’t have got through with them all in his whole term of office. 
They were all for little petty things, too—like carrying a pistol, using 
profanity in front of ladies, or fighting. 

Sometimes the ways of the Law don’t seem right sensible. 

















HARD-PRESSED SAM 





By Freperick B. Gipson 





father, “it’s ‘Hard-Pressed’ Sam, the tick inspector.” 

Mother said, “Oh, my!” in that tried-patience tone of hers she 
uses when things are not to her liking but she knows there’s nothing 
she can do about it. She left the cool shade of the porch and went into 
the kitchen. 

I left off trying to gouge a mesquite thorn from the horny sole of my 
bare foot with a dull knife and climbed upon the porch railing to watch 
the approaching horseman. It was Sam, all right. I recognized him by 
the two spotted hounds that paced along behind in the dust of the jog- 
ging horse’s heels. 

He rode on up the lane and swung his big bay toward the yard gate. 
Father walked out to meet him. I limped along behind. 

“Get down, Sam,” said Father. “Get down and rest your horse a 
little.” 

Sam shoved back a lopsided Stetson and squinted up at the sun. 

“Nope, nope. By God, I’m just too hard-pressed for time, Beck. 
Got to get on over to the Polk boys’ outfit and prime their vat. They’re 
gonna dip some stuff this evening. How’s all your folks?” 

The hounds broke pace only to leap leisurely over the yard fence and 
to trot, just as leisurely, around the house toward the kitchen. Sam’s 
mount eased one hind foot, lowered his head, and dozed. 

“They’re all getting along pretty good,” Father was saying. “How 
are yours?” 

“Oh, tolerable, just tolerable. The Old Woman’s had a little spell, 
lately. Pretty hard to get along with when she’s in that fix.” 

Sam leaned back to slap a horse-fly on the bay’s rump, and drew a 
blood-bespattered hand up his trouser leg. The bay started, then lapsed 
into his doze again. 


1 YOU want to know who that is coming up the road,” said my 
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For a few minutes I lost the thread of their talk. I was admiring 
Sam’s spurs. They were “Chihuahuas,” handsomely studded with sil- 
ver mountings, and sporting rowels a good three inches in diameter. I 
mentally resolved to own a pair just like them some day. 

Then Father was insisting again: “Come on in out of the sun, Sam.” 

“No, no; got to get on, Beck. If I wasn’t so hard-pressed for time I 
shore would. But them boys is waiting for me right now to prime that 
vat. Hadn’t ought to’ve stopped in the first place.” 

He draped one leg around the saddle horn and slumped down into 
a more comfortable position. I wondered how he always managed to 
have just about a three-day growth on his face and yet never shave. 

“Since I got this tick-inspecting job,” he went on, “seems like I 
never have a minute to spare. Just rushed to death all the time. Told 
the Old Woman the other day that I reckoned that was one thing what 
was wrong with her—just a-worryin’ about how I was on the go all 
the time and away from home. Can’t hardly do right by her, Beck, hav- 
ing to stay away nearly ever’ night.” 

Another blood-bloated horse-fly burst under the slap of his hand. 
He smeared the other trouser leg. 

Mother came out on the porch and called: “Dinner’s about ready.” 

“Come in and eat, Sam,” Father said. “The woman says dinner’s 
ready.” 

“No, no, I ought to get on. Them boys called this morning and said 
their cattle was done penned up. Can’t dip till I prime that vat.” 

“Just as well eat dinner first.” 

Sam was already easing his portly frame out of the saddle. 

“Well, Beck, ll just have to eat and run. Told them boys I’d be 
there by dinner, shore.” 

Father turned to me. 

“Take Sam’s horse around to the corral and feed him.” 

“No, no. Don’t bother about him,” Sam protested. “Can’t stay but 
just long enough to eat. Just got to eat and run. Oughtn’ to stop a-tall.” 

I led Sam’s bay around to the corrals and tended him. I was only 
eight, but this wasn’t the first time Sam had come rushing by our 
place. When I went around to the wash-bench, the hounds were sitting 
on their haunches, looking expectantly at the kitchen door. 
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“Hurry and wash, Son,” Mother called. “Dinner’s ready.” 

There were fried chicken and hot biscuits on the table. I slipped into 
the chair next to Sam’s and bowed my head. Mother asked the blessing 
in a kind of strained voice, and when I raised up I noticed she was look- 
ing at Sam’s hands. But I couldn’t understand why the blood from a 
perfectly clean horse-fly should bring such a look to her eyes. 

“Help yourself, Sam,” Father invited. 

Sam did. Without further ado, he picked up his fork and harpooned 
a biscuit across the bowl of butter. I essayed the same performance, 
but halted my fork in mid-air and eased it back down to the side of my 
plate. Mother can say more with her eyes sometimes than any other 
way. I waited, subdued. 

By a sort of common understanding at our table, the chicken gizzard 
was always mine. But Sam had it on his plate and half-eaten before 
Mother passed me the bread. A great feeling of self-pity surged over 
me as I watched Sam raise the last piece of the gizzard to his mouth 
and, without any loss of motion, stab my second-best choice—the 
pulley-bone. I blamed it all on Mother, and was nearly at the point 
of tears. 

A moment later, however, my disappointment was forgotten when 
I heard the two hounds snarling and snapping at each other just outside 
the window at my back. With a biscuit in one hand and a chicken leg 
in the other, I twisted around to see what the commotion was about. 
Sam turned around, too. 

“Dry up out there, Spot,” he commanded, impatiently. “You 
Pluto!” 

And he flung another chicken bone through the open window. 

The bigger hound caught the bone in mid-air. One gulp, and it was 
gone. 

My sympathy immediately went out to the less fortunate dog. I 
pitched him my chicken leg, with a goodly portion of the meat still 
on it. 

“Son!” 

Nobody but a distracted mother can imply so much with one single 
word. I wheeled around, frightened and amazed. 

“Sit up and eat your dinner,” she commanded. 
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Well, I tried. But I couldn’t help looking back over my shoulder 
every time Sam finished with another bone. The big dog got a way 
more than his rightful share. 

All this went on unobserved by Sam. He did the meal justice. 

At last, however, the rhythmic motion of his jaws slowed somewhat. 
Then he said, abruptly: “Mighty fine boy you got there, Beck.” 

“Yes, he’s all right, I reckon,” Father said. 

Sam looked me over, reflectively, for a moment. I was miserably 
embarrassed and tucked my chin. 

“Damn boys of mine ain’t no ’count, much,” Sam opined. “Don’t 
want to do nothin’. Fool around town all they can. . . Oughtn’ never 
moved to town with ’em. Oughta kept ’em out in the country where 
they could a learned to work like their pa. Kids these days don’t know 
what work is, do they, Beck? Don’t know what it is to hit the ball like 
we did. Reckon they’ll learn, though—time they get up to our age and 
have younguns of their own to hustle for.” 

Father nodded. “’Spect you’re right, Sam.” Then he asked: 
“Were those your boys I saw with you last Saturday? Didn’t know you 
had any boys that big.” 

Sam’s bushy eyebrows lifted. 

“Yep, yep. By God, I guess they’re mine, Beck. Like I told Rex 
Spiller last week—if they ain’t mine, they oughta be. Caught ’em in 
my trap.” 

Mother got up and left the table. 

“Tet’s go out on the porch,” Father said hurriedly. “It’s cooler out 
there.” He looked as he always does when he’s done something he 
thinks Mother doesn’t approve of. 

I shoved back my chair and followed the men outside, wondering if 
I could walk like Sam if I had heavy boots and Chihuahua spurs with 
. rowels in them three inches across. 

On the porch Father offered Sam a chair. 

“Nope, got to be going.” 

“Better rest a little while first,” Father advised. “Hard on a man 
to ride right after eating.” 

“Believe I will just stretch out here on the gallery a little first. Can’t 
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stay but a minute, though. Them boys is waiting for me to prime that 
vat.” 

In five minutes Sam was asleep. I stayed awake, fascinated by the 
wheezy little whistle he made through his lips as he exhaled. 


We didn’t have chicken for supper. But I sneaked some cornbread 
out to Sam’s hounds after dark and gave the smaller one the most. 


There wasn’t nearly so much sign of horse-fly blood on Sam’s hands 
at breakfast, but Mother seemed to resent it just as much as ever. 
Father’s speech was hesitant. He kept looking at Mother and then look- 
ing away. Apparently, Sam was too sleepy to notice, though. He poured 
out a plateful of molasses, stirred a generous cut of butter around in 
it awhile, and went to eating. “Mighty fine biscuits,” was the only com- 
ment he made throughout the meal. 

But after he had finished, he wiped the forearm of his shirt sleeve 
across his mouth and said: 

“Beck, I guess you and your woman think I’m a good’un to eat and 
run like this. But you know how it is. A government job like this tick- 
inspecting keeps a man so hard-pressed for time that he can’t do noth- 
ing. He don’t hardly get a chance to say ‘Howdy’ to his friends any 
more. I?ll just have to get over to them Polk boys’ outfit and prime 
that vat. They can’t dip them cattle till I do.” 

“Needn’t rush off, Sam,” Father said. 

“Yep, got to get on.” 

Mother waited until he had started for the corrals and then called 
to him. 

“Come back and bring your wife sometime, Sam,” she invited. 

But she didn’t say it like she always does when she wants the preach- 
er and his wife to come. 

About nine o’clock Sam rode off, the hounds pacing along in the 
dust stirred up by his horse’s heels. I watched him from the top of the 
porch railing until he went out of sight behind a hill. Then I sat down 
on the porch and, with the blunt pocket knife, began gouging at the 
mesquite thorn in the sole of my foot. 
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I. Pickaninny Songs 


I WROPS MY BABY’S HAIR 





Quiet now, mah baby. 

See dese strings of red? 

They to wrop yo’ hair wid 
When I comb dat kinky head. 


Fus’ I gwine to grease hit, 
Den part it off wid care. 

I use de fine-tooth comb 
When I wrops my baby’s hair. 


After I done wrop hit, 

Dem pretty little bows I tie. 
Yo’ haid be a little black kittle 
Kivered wid bright butterflies. 


LIL MOSE 


Lil pot-belly, 

Wide snotty nose, 
Red flannel hippin’— 
Dat’s lil Mose. 


Bright black eyes 
Swimmin’ in white, 
One toof shine 

Lak a big headlight— 
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Fat bow-legs, 
Creases dat shows, 
He eat lak a pig— 
My lil Mose! 


Pot-liquor and bread— 
He grow lak a weed, 

Asfetty round his neck, 
So his nose won’t bleed. 


He lump of brown sugar— 
Gawd a’mighty knows 

I ain’t love nobody 

Lak I does lil Mose. 


CANDY PAGE 


Flat on my belly, 
Beside 0’? my dog, 
Turnin’ de pages 


Ob de catalog. 


Slow down at de ’cordions, 
Past dat guitar and fiddle, 
On to de candy page 

Nigh to de middle— 


Buckets ob candy, 
Candy in bars, 
Candy in boxes, 
Candy in jars— 


Pourin’ ober de sides, 
Colored up so bright, 
My mouf droolin’, 
Jest wantin’ a bite. 














I licks de pictures, 

Wishin’ to Gawd ’twuz so, 
An’ my belly so full 

I can’t hold no mo’. 


I hawngry fur candy, 

But they’s two things I need— 
Money to buy it, 

An’ knowin’ to read. 


IT. Farm Songs 


SONG OF THE EARTH 


Don’t know no words, 

But I lak to sing. 

Plow in de fall, 

Plow in de spring. 

Singing my song—er er er Lawd, 
Lawdy Lawd. 


De sun sho’ hot, 

But my foots burrow 

Deep in the earth 

Of a long, cool furrow. 

Singing my song—er er er Lawd, 
Lawdy Lawd. 


Some niggers go to Chicago, 
Some go to jail, 

But I happy enough 

*Hind my old mule’s tail. 
Singing my song—er er er Lawd, 
Lawdy Lawd. 
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TRACE-CHAIN TUNE 


Jes’ a fool nigger 
Straddle ob a mule, 
Ridin’ home a-singin’ 
To dat trace-chain chune. 


Trace-chains jingle, 
Dey plays a lil tune. 
Git up, Ole Kate! 
Us’ll be home soon. 


Sun gwine down, 
Gittin’ nice an’ cool; 
Hoe-cakes and ’taters, 
Cawn fur de mule. 





Trottin’ an’ a-clinkin’, 

Us’ll be home soon. 
Hungry—but Ise singin’ 

To dat trace-chain chune. 


LITl. In Town 


AFTER DINNER 


I gets through my dishes, 
Don’t take time to eat, 
Breshes out my kitchen, 
An’ eases down de street, 





Toting my vittles home 
In a paper sack an’ pan: 
Bread an’ meat an’ taters 
For my hungry man; 
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A piece of cake wid icing 
For de baby chile; 

Hunk of good fat jowl meat 
To put in my pot to bile; 


Dis piece of skimpy butter 
An’ a spoon or two of lard; 
Dese few old hard peaches 
I picked up in de yard. 


I borrowed a cup of sugar, 

I knowed dey wouldn’t care. 
And out’n a barrel of flour 
What’s two, three cups to spare? 


Dese here eggs is pullet eggs. 
Dis whup cream’s mostly foam. 
I don’t aim to go hungry 
When I totes my vittles home. 


My white folks, dey sho’ likes me. 
Dey know ’bout how I feel, 

Having to borrow a lil now and then. 
But I ain’t never knowed to steal. 


GIVE IT TO ME 


I looks good at Miss Mary’s dress, 

I ’zamines each tuck an’ fold. 

“Howdy, Miss Mary, I laks dat dress— 
Give it t? me when hit git old.” 


Miss Sue pass in her bear coat; 
Hit sho’ do keep out de cold. 

I say, “Dat coat jest set you off— 
Give it t? me when hit git old.” 
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Den I see’d Miss Kate’s hat 

With dat feather and little roll. 
“Miss Kate, hit sho do favor you— 
Give it t? me when hit git old.” 


I ain’t neber had nothing a-tall, 
But Jesus rest my soul 

Ise gwine hab my pretties yit 
Jest soon as dey gits old. 


NOT GUILTY 


I cracks my door 
An’ there’s Miss Mat, 
De white woman 
Whar I cooks at. 


Her look mad, 

Says, “Mawnin’, Lou, 
Somebody have stole 
My fine year-screw.” 


Dat sho’ am bad; 
Who think it can be? 
She says she think 
It mought be me. 


Not me, Miss Mat! 
Mammy learnt me well 
Niggers that steal 
Gwine fry in hell. 


Miss Mat look funny 
Lak her ain’t hear. 
“Watch out, Lou, 
What dat in yo’ ear?” 
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Dar swung dat bob. 
*Fo Gawd I swear 
I ain’t no notion 

How come it dere. 


Now Ise in jail, 

My eyes on de street, 
They’ll miss dis gal 

When de time comes to eat. 


They mought come git me, 
Mought go my bail, 

’Caze a mighty fine cook 
Am settin’ in jail. 


GALLERY GARDEN 


My yard’s bare as the p’int of a plow, 
But my gallery’s full of cans, 

Settin’ up on de water shelf 

Next to de washing-pans. 


There’s a red flower in a Cottolene can, 
“Hen and chickens” in de lard— 

All dem rusty cans is full 

Of four ’clocks outen de yard. 


De trailin’ holy ghost 

Is in de ’lasses jug, 

An’ dat’s de ’Ginny creeper 
In dat broke shavin’ mug. 


God knows about dem sticky things— 
But dat lil bush next de moss 

Is dem lil hot red peppers 

So I can make de pepper sauce. 
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Folks dat works a yard-garden 

Is most sure to get over-het, 

But I laks flowers on de water shelf, 
So I can smell ’em whilst I set. 


LTV. Domestic Dramas 


LOUISE 


I married a man named Eddie. 
He allow he wuz a sheik, 

Say he had him fourteen wives— 
I lef? him in a week. 


Then I married Zekie Jones, 

Lil ole piggy runt. 

Couldn’t stretch him to my size. 
I lef? him in a month. 


Next I married Fast Stepping, 
Good-looking as could be. 
He step off with a yaller gal 
And lef? away from me. 


I ain’t care for no husbands— 

My lif wuz one long war 

Wid Ed or Zeke or Fast Stepping— 
But I loves my mothers-in-law. 


Now when it comes my day off, 
I airs right out to see 

One of my marriage mothers, 
For they all sho’ laks me. 


I calls one “Sweet Mama,” 
One I calls “Mother Dear,” 
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No~’count Zekie’s mammy, 
I calls her my Aunt Leah. 


I ain’t no use for marriage; 
Ise bruised and Ise sore. 

If it warn’t for mothers-in-law, 
I never would marry no more. 


GIT MY MAN BACK 


Conjure woman, conjure woman, 
Play me a trick. 

I wants dat yaller gal 
To get sick. 


Conjure woman, conjure woman, 
Lay me a curse. 

I wants dat she-debbil 
To get worse. 


Conjure woman, conjure woman, 
You charges high. 

Trick dat skinny heifer 
So she die. 


Fish-worm tea, 
Graveyard dirt, 

Seven hoss=hairs, 
Sleeve from his shirt— 


I takes this stuff, 
Makes a conjure ball, 
Ease it under her door— 


She dead ’fore fall. 
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Take seventeen dollars, 
Lay it in my hand. 
You through wid trouble— 
Go pleasure yo? man. 


V. Trouble, Trouble 


DELTA NIGGER 


What you gwine do when de river overflow? 
Set on my gallery, and watch her go. 


How you gwine ack wid water in your room? 
Sweep it out wid a sedge-straw broom. 


What you gwine do when your hawgs all drown? 
Gwine wish I lived on higher ground. 


What you gwine do when you cow floats away? 
Throw in after her a bale of hay. 


How you gwine do when de cabin leaves? 
Clamb on de roof and straddle de eaves. 


What you gwine do without no shelter? 
Float wid de current down de delta. 


How you gwine ack when it come on night? 
Trus’ in Gawd, and hol’ on tight. 


What you gwine do if your stren’th give way? 
Say, “Howdy, Lawd, it’s Jedgment Day!” 
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LIL JESS 


Lil Jess, why you go to Memphis? 
Ridin’ in a hack you come home today— 
Bed in de hack, you on de pillows, 

Jest creepin’ along dat black highway. 


Whar’s Lil Jess that lef? out for Memphis? 
Yaller gal wid good, straight hair— 
Settin’ in de church-house meek and holy, 
Pattin’ out de juba at Sissie’s in-fair. 


Now de hack-fringe blowin’, de North wind chilly, 
You gray like ashes in your store-boughten dress, 
You flat on your back, an’ yore eyes is rovin’ 
Home to de cabin to take yo’ last rest. 


Lil Jess, why you go to Memphis? 

Hit’s a long way for a gal to roam. 

Now they ain’t no sun, de clouds hang heavy. 
Poor lil Jess, you mighty near home. 


POOR LONG-TIME JIM 


He kilt a man 
Named Mr. Hare. 
They go to his cabin, 
But he ain’t dere. 


He’s in de cane-brake, 
Hidin’ in a hole, 
Shakin’ in July 

Lak it’s freezin’ cold. 


Shakin’ in July, 
Lak it’s freezin’? cold— 
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Knows Gant’s bloodhounds 
Gwine find dat hole. 


Gwine find dat hole— 
Ole river’s wide, 

An’ too far to swim 
To de udder side. 


Poor Long-time Jim 

No more will we see. 

He’ll be swingin’ in de mawnin’ 
From de limb of a tree. 


Swingin’ in de mawnin’ 
From a limb so high. 
Poor Long-time Jim, 
Good-bye, good-bye! 
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wet dishrag. “I’m near about through with these dishes, 
Rainy,” she called to her daughter out on the back gallery. 
“I’ve got to the milk pails now. You better come on an’ dry ’em.” 

Rainy set the milk crocks on the edge of the gallery where they 
would get the morning sun and came back into the kitchen. “This here 
cup-towel is wet and greasy, Mama.” 

“There’s plenty of dry ones over there in the safe drawer. I hemmed. 
some new ones last week.” 

Rainy opened the safe drawer and looked down at the neat piles of 
bleached and hemmed flour sacks. Taking one out, she started to work. 

Sarah lifted her left hand from the soapy water in the big dishpan, 
giving it a quick flirt to shake off the suds, and brushed a wisp of gray 
hair back from her forehead. 

Her fifty-six years had not been easy. Thirty years ago John Law- 
son had married her over in Gladewater, and they had come the twelve 
miles to Kilgore in a new spring wagon drawn by a pair of strong young 
mules, Jennie and Grant. John and Sarah had worked hard. Farm 
life is hard work any way you look at it. Early in the spring, when it 
was still quite cold, the tomato crop had to be started in cold frames and 
hot beds. Then the big East Texas tomato deal came on in June, and 
_there were more weeks of back-breaking labor. 

John took care of getting their crop to market, and Sarah worked 
from sunup to sundown in the packing sheds, wrapping the white-green 
tomatoes in tissue paper and packing them into wooden crates. At night 
they would go home to a supper of cornbread and buttermilk cooled in 
the well. The milk that Sarah served her family was always good. 


Se LAWSON wiped the bottom of a tin milk-pail with her 
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John would often say, “There’s jest no use talkin’. Mama can beat 
em all when it comes to taking care of milk.” 

They thought they never would have a baby, but after six years 
Rainy came and surprised them. Sarah was happy to have a little girl. 
She could make pink-checked sunbonnets for Rainy, and she didn’t 
even mind doing up ruffled dresses with a flat-iron. John, Sarah knew, 
had wanted a son, but the Lord hadn’t seen fit. They had both worked 
hard; when he died suddenly of malarial fever, the farm was all paid 
out. 

Rainy was five then. For a long time it took all Sarah could rake 
and scrape to keep her in school and get the taxes paid. Now it was 
time Rainy should be married. All these years they had just lived on 
there in the old boxed house. Their lives were filled with house- 
cleaning, cooking, milking, and driving deals with the tenant farmer 
down in the oak grove. 

Sarah’s brown eyes were dimmed, and her face was lined. She had 
always been slender. Now she was thin, and her shoulders had a stoop. 
But she was still strong. She bragged that she had never had a doctor 
in her life except when Rainy was born. 

Rainy took after her father. She was too little when he died to re- 
member how he looked, but Sarah often told her that she had his 
speckled blue eyes and sandy hair and quick way of smiling. John 
Lawson hadn’t been handsome, but he was the best soul in the world. 

Rainy stacked the dishes on the top shelf of the safe; her mother 
poured out the dishwater, wiped out the bottoms of the pans, and hung 
them on nails just outside the kitchen door. She liked for her cooking 
vessels to have the purifying effects of sunlight. 

The churning was still to be done. Sarah sat down in the low raw- 
hide-bottomed chair and began moving the dasher rhythmically up 
and down in the churn—chug, chug, chug. 

Suddenly she sat up straight. “Rainy, what’s that?” 

“What, Mama?” 

“That noise over towards Pistol Hill.” 

“Qh, that’s them oil men blastin’ to find out about oil indications 
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around here. I heard ’em the other day when I was down at the Club 
House.” 

Sarah went back to churning. “Well, I’ll declare. That’s the first 
time I’ve heard ’em.” 

“There was a lot of talk about it down at the Club House. We sure 
did have a good time talkin’ about what we’d do if we struck oil.” 
Rainy always liked to talk about the conversations at the Gregg County 
Home Demonstration Club meetings. “Mabel Jones said she’s gonner 
buy all the peanut butter she can eat. She said she ain’t ever had enough 
yet. Mrs. Harvey said she’s gonner buy a barrel of sugar and seven 
spoons and let her boys have all the sugar they can eat.” 

“Yes,” Sarah joined in, “Mrs. Harvey told me jest the other day 
that she was gettin’ ready to make a blackberry cobbler, and when she 
went to the sugar bucket she didn’t have a grain. The boys had emptied 
the bucket.” 

“Mama, if we do strike oil, what do you suppose we’ll do?” 

“Well, when I signed the oil lease, Mr. Littleton said we’d be awful 
rich and we could go anywhere we pleased. We could even go to Long- 
view and live in a brick house.” 

“And couldn’t I have my room papered? I’m so tired of bare boards. 
And do you suppose I could have a pink taffeta dress trimmed in blue 
flowers like the one in the mail-order catalogue?” 

Sarah was not so easily carried away as her daughter. “You better 
not begin countin’ your chickens ’fore they hatch, Rainy. After all, 
we’ve been happy here. I love these old bare walls, and the pigs, and 
the garden. And old Brindle. It ’ud sure be hard to give Brindle up. 
She gives two gallons of milk a day.” 

Sarah churned on in silence, staring out the kitchen door across the 
fields. There was the cotton patch, and the tomato patch, and the pas- 
ture. She could see old Brindle down there close to the willow thicket. 
.Smoke was coming out of the tenant-house chimney down in the oak 
grove... 

“Say, Mama, hasn’t that butter come yet?” 

“Why, yes. I’d almost forgotten what I was doin’. Bring me the 
?luminum bowl and a spoon, and I’ take it up.” 
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Six months later Rainy splattered water in a green-tile bathroom. 

“Oh, Mama, I’m so happy!” she called. 

“Yes, you like it all, don’t you, Honey?” 

Rainy came out of the bathroom. “I feel just like Cinderella, with 
a fairy prince and all. Jim Harvey is like a fairy prince, even if I have 
known him always.” 

She walked over to her dressing table. The room was very richly 
furnished, with satin drapes, a thick-piled carpet, tall mirrors. 

Sarah sat on the edge of the bed and stroked the shirred mauve satin 
coverlid with her hand. It was so smooth! She watched Rainy batter 
her freckled little nose with a pink powder puff. Rainy’s sandy hair 
actually gleamed. 

Sarah, too, was changed. Beauty experts had shampooed, curled, 
and set her hair. But it had grown ever so much whiter. She had got 
lots of rest now that she didn’t have to work about a farm any more, but 
there was a tired expression in her brown eyes and a drooping at the 
corners of her mouth. 

“Sometimes I jest can’t believe it’s all happened,” Sarah said. “It 
don’t seem real that we’re gone away from Kilgore.” 

“Or that we’re rich, and I’m gonner get married!” 

“Tt ain’t possible, but it’s a fact. This is a strange world. You can’t 
tell one day what you gonner be doin’ the next.” 

“T think ’ll wear my pink taffeta dress to the party, Mama. Jim 
says it makes my eyes sparkle.” 

Sarah went on talking, half to herself. “It’s all right, I guess. But 
I jest can’t get settled somehow. Everything’s too fine. Wish I could 
see Mrs. Harvey. Wonder how she likes bein’ rich over there in 
Tyler.” 

““Why, Mama, you can go over to see her any time you want to. It 
ain’t no distance over there a-tall.” 

“Yes, but I never was much to go gaddin’ about in them automo- 
biles. Brother Cook’s preached to us time and ag’in on how the world’s 
goin’ plumb to hell in them automobiles.” 

“There you go talkin’ about old times, Mama. Sometimes I think 
you’d rather be back out there churnin’ and cookin’ over a hot stove 
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and goin’ to meetin’ at the Shady Grove Church than have all we’ve 
got now.” 

“Well, you can say what you please, but this fine church here in 
Longview don’t anywhere near give me the spiritual food I used to 
get in that little old country church. And Brother Cook can lay ’em all 
in the shade when it comes to preachin’. There jest ain’t nobody can 
explain the Bible like Brother Cook.” 

“T do wish you wouldn’t think so much about what’s past and gone, 
Mama.” 

Rainy was ready to go. “I’m kind of worried about you, Mama,” 
she said. “I don’t much believe you’re happy.” 

“Oh, yes, I am,” Sarah said defensively. “Ain’t we got all we ever 
planned to have and more, too? Don’t have to work like niggers no 
more. Of course I’m happy. You’re marryin’ Jim that’s loved you all 
your life, and not one of these here oil-field sharks what’s after your 
money. Of course I’m happy!” 

Jim came. What a fine-looking man, thought Sarah. He would 
make Rainy a good husband. 

“T?]] take good care of her, Miss Sarah,” he said. 

“T know you will,” said Sarah. 

Jim was taking Rainy to a party in Tyler, and she was going to spend 
the night at Uncle Dan’s and Aunt Rena’s. 

“Come on, Rain,” said Jim. 

“Bye, Mama,” said Rainy. 

Sarah watched them go down the front walk. They made a nice- 
looking couple. 

Sarah sat up in bed and tried to read, but she didn’t know a thing she 
read. Finally she reached up and turned off the light. “I never did like 
to read nohow.” She had a little habit of talking to herself. “I can’t 
go to sleep. Wonder why I can’t. I never used to lie in bed awake 
like this. I’m not hurtin’ anywhere.” 

But the dark didn’t keep her from thinking. If she could stop think- 
ing, she would go to sleep. She would try to stop thinking . . . She 
laughed. That was a fool thing to do. Order two gallons of sweet milk 
for only her and Rainy to use. No wonder they all laughed. Eight 
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bottles strung out on the back steps. Why, they didn’t hardly have 
room enough to put them inside. But how was she to know? Old 
Brindle used to give two gallons a day, and they used it all. The baby 
chicks got some of it, though. She had just forgot about not having 
any chickens, or hogs, or anything . 

Maybe if she could count sheep, ie could go to sleep. She used to 
count sheep for Rainy when she was a little tike. “One little sheep 
jumped over the fence. Two little sheep jumped over the fence. Three 
little sheep jumped over the fence.” 

That street light was shining right in her face. It used to be dark out 
on the farm—there were only the moon and the stars, and the lightning 
bugs in summer. She used to sleep, out there. Go to bed plumb tired 
out and sleep the whole blessed night. John used to sleep hard, too... 
“One little sheep jumped over the fence. Two little sheep jumped over 
the fence. Three little sheep . . .” John said she snored, but he was the 
one that snored. They’d get up at four o’clock every morning. Why, 
she’d just get up now and see what time it was. 

“Nine o’clock. Lordy, only nine o’clock,” she muttered. “Seems 
like I been in bed all night.” 

Sarah stood for a moment uncertainly. She would get a drink of 
water. Maybe a glass of milk would be better—make her get sleepy. 
She went into the kitchen and took a quart of Grade A milk out of the 
electric ice-box. She poured out a glassful and tasted it. It didn’t taste 
half as good as Brindle’s. Sarah wondered what old Brindle was doing. 

“Wish I had something to do,” she said. “Anything. I jest gotter 
do something. I ought to go back to bed. I will. But I can’t sleep.” 

Sarah walked up and down the kitchen floor. She tried to think of 
something to do. It seemed as if everything she had ever planned in 
her life was done. There wasn’t a blessed thing left. 

She wished John hadn’t died of malarial fever. If he had lived... 
If she could cry... Tears just wouldn’t come to her eyes. Other folks 
could cry. Her eye-sockets stayed dry, and ached. She rubbed the 
sleeve of her silk negligee over her eyes. 

Satin and lace—instead of her old cold-frame sheeting nightgowns. 
Why, there was something to do! She would go get them out—her 
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old farm clothes. All she could do to keep Rainy from sending them 
to the Salvation Army. Her lacy sleeve caught on the doorknob as 
she went down the basement stairs. She tore it loose. 

Sarah dragged out the little round-topped, tin-covered trunk from 
its hiding place and opened the lid. There was her old gray chambray 
sunbonnet. And the pine-burr quilt-blocks she used to be so proud of. 
She could work on them, but she just didn’t have the heart. There 
were her blue-flowered calico dress and checked gingham apron. “Be- 
lieve I?ll put ’em on,” she said. 

The silk negligee dropped to the concrete floor. Sarah’s knotty 
fingers fumbled with cotton underwear, buttons and button-holes, and 
gingham apron strings. 

“Sure does seem natural to be puttin’ em on,” she said. “Like I was 
gettin’ ready to go out and milk old Brindle. Wonder where old 
Brindle is. Wonder if I’ll ever see her ag’in.” 

Sarah closed the trunk, pushed it back into its corner, and climbed the 
basement stairs. It was hot in the house. Maybe a little night air would 
do her good. She opened the front door and walked out on the gallery. 

“T know what I’ll do,” she was suddenly inspired. “Walk over to- 
wards Kilgore. Jest a little piece down the road. Why, I’ll jest go to 
Kilgore. It ain’t far. Maybe I can find old Brindle. Only ten miles. 
I'll sleep then. I’ve walked ten miles many a day. Ten miles’ll make 
me sleepy, I know.” 


Sarah trudged slowly up the last hill. At times she was startled al- 
most out of her wits. Those great rumbling oil trucks seemed bound 
to destroy her before she could find the Lawson farm and old Brindle. 

A long tongue of fire leaped into the sky just in front of her. She 
walked on to the hilltop. There she stopped, stunned by what she saw, 
_ the miracle, the waste, the spectacle of a new oil field. 

The little town of Kilgore had lain in a valley between two long low 
hills. There had been a post office, two general-merchandise stores, and 
a Texaco filling station at one end, and a Good Gulf Gas station at the 
other. When you stood on top of one hill and looked across to the 
other, they had both seemed very high. And Kilgore had been just 
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five housetops far away and very small, down in the pine trees like five 
handkerchiefs lost in a Jimson-weed patch. 

Now it was all changed. The valley wasn’t a valley any more, filled 
with pine trees and sycamore and blackjacks and cotton fields and 
pastures and dark peace. Sarah thought of Brother Cook’s glowing 
pictures of hell-fire and brimstone. Tall steel derricks rose up every- 
where, high above the pine trees and sycamores, looming black in the 
red glow of fire that suffused the valley. 

Fires were burning everywhere. A tremendous waste was going on 
in the new oil field. Gas, imprisoned for thousands of years in the crust 
of the earth, had been released. Steel drills had gone down, down. 
They had punctured gas pockets deep in the earth, and then the gas 
had rushed upwards with terrific force, bringing the oil. 

But gas destroys life; so they had set it ablaze. Smoke filled the 
night air and diffused the red light. Giant gas jets belched fire into 
the sky. The gas flames leaped fifty feet—huge streaks of fire, 
luminous red columns that towered and swayed high above the black- 
jacks and sycamores. They filled the valley and the hillsides too. 

It was hard for Sarah to determine whether the fires came from out 
of the earth or were rained down from heaven. She thought of Arma- 
geddon. She remembered Brother Cook’s vivid description of the 
world’s final conflict, Armageddon as prophesied in Revelations. Yes, 
the flames reminded her of an army, an army of ghosts with giant 
torches marching slowly down the hill sides. But why should an army 
come to Kilgore? Sarah looked up into the sky. The stars were very 
dim. She turned her gaze down into the valley. A million little lights 
twinkled dimly away down there. Kilgore wasn’t a city! There was a 
mistake somewhere. It didn’t have electric lights. She must be on the 
wrong road. But she walked on, drawn like a candle-fly into the valley 
of leaping lights. 

She passed a signpost: Kilgore 1 mile, Longview 9. But she didn’t 
notice it. Her hair was flying in the wind. The little stoop in her 
shoulders was more decided. Her brow and mouth had taken on their 
trouble-wrinkles, and her calico dress was dusty and tar-spattered. 

There was such a confusion of sights and sounds and smells that a 
body just couldn’t keep her head straight. Hamburger and hot-dog 
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stands. Steaming chili con carne and the exhaust of gasoline engines. 
Jazz orchestras playing “My Blue Heaven.” Roofless dance halls. 
Painted, drunken-eyed women. Heavy traffic. Streets too narrow for 
a city. Wooden, paper-covered shacks built quickly and huddled to- 
gether everywhere. Nehi, Coca-Cola, Root Beer—quench your thirst! 
The whirr of gasoline motors driving steel drills into the ground. Der- 
ricks. Shiny cars jostling oily trucks. Night is like day in an oil field. 

Sarah was hopelessly lost. “I’m tryin’ to git to Kilgore,” she said 
to a hot-dog vendor. 

“You’re there Mum. This here’s Kilgore.” 

“'Well—er—can you tell me where I can find old Brindle—no, I 
mean the Lawson farm?” 

“No’m. Sorry. But I ain’t been here but three weeks, and I don’t 
know nothin’ about these parts.” 

Sarah Lawson moved away. “Daffy,” the man thought. 

So much change had come in a few months. They had told her she 
wouldn’t be able to recognize Kilgore. She knew even that a derrick 
stood where her cow pen used to be. But she hadn’t believed there 
would be this much change. If she could only find Mr. Littleton’s 
grocery store! “Say, Mister, can you tell me where I can find Mr. Lit- 
tléton’s store?” 

“Nope!” The man looked at her with compassionless eyes. “Old 
dame’s half cracked,” he thought. 

He turned for a moment, with brief curiosity, to watch her shuffling 
uncertainly away. He saw how, as she glanced across the traffic, her 
body suddenly straightened in hopeful recognition. She darted into the 
street, oblivious of all the cars around her, waving her arms to attract 
someone’s attention. “Billy Jones! Billy! Wait!” she cried. 

“She’ll kill her fool self,” he thought impatiently. 

He was not very much shaken by the grinding of brakes and the 
. scream that followed: worse things happen every day in an oil field. 

















THE ART OF STAYING AT HOME 





By Cuarves W. FERGusON 





YEAR or so back I decided to stop keeping up with the 
A Joneses and start keeping up with the Williamses. There’s 
quite a difference. The Williamses stand for everything 
that the Joneses do not. The Williamses have wealth and charm, the 
Joneses money and grand manners. Through the course of the years, 
even the lean ones, the Joneses have added idol after idol to their 
temple of Things, whereas the Williamses have gone quietly along, 
not exactly cutting up their old inner tubes to make erasers, but 
growing in grace rather than ostentation. From the first, the Joneses 
have constantly gone about sunning themselves on beaches and lolling 
around spas. The Williamses are not like that: they are confirmed 
stay-at-homes. 

Thanks largely to people like the Joneses, the term stay-at-home 
has come to mean the same as stick-in-the-mud. It suggests an old 
mossback with a gruff bearing who sits around in his stocking feet. 
It usually conjures up untidy visions of the aged and infirm, the shut- 
ins, the unsociables. In a word, the stay-at-home, among us Americans, 
is thought of as a person who Aas to stay at home. We have not pro- 
gressed far enough in self-sufficiency and the art of living with our- 
selves to stay at home because we want to. That is why the Williamses 
seemed to me at first odd and later admirable, and why my relations 
with them turned out to be so instructive: they made staying at home 
an art, and from the exercise of it derived greater pleasure, I venture 
to say, than the Joneses ever got out of their strenuous journeys to 
nowhere in particular. 

There are now a host of us who are tired of bridge and sick of 
popping over here and there every night to fill ourselves with belly- 
wash. We are weary of having our houses used as lobbies and con- 
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vention halls: we should simply like to stay at home, if we knew how 
to do it with a sense of fitness and fun. I picked up a few pointers from 
the Williamses that may be worth reflecting upon the next time you 
are restless. 

You don’t need a vaulted temple to be inducted into the mysteries 
of privacy. In fact, the chances are against that set-up. You remem- 
ber Thoreau’s comment that many of our houses, “with their almost 
innumerable apartments, their huge halls and their cellars for the 
storage of wines and other munitions of peace, appear extravagantly 
large for their inhabitants. They are so vast and magnificent,” he adds, 
“that the latter seem to be only vermin which infest them.” 

Yet there is a bare chance that you can make yourself at home even 
in that kind of a house. Big or little, the chief thing is this: that the 
house appeal to you rather than to the public. Otherwise it might as 
well be a park or a courthouse. Dimensions are unimportant, except 
the fourth dimension. 

The Williams place would never suit me or you or the scenario 
writer whose tortuous stairs I once climbed in Hollywood. After an 
ascent through the dining room, bedroom, and kitchen, all on separate 
floors, I found myself staring incredulously at a living room done after 
the fashion of a pirate ship with terrifying human heads around the 
walls so realistically decorated that there were splotches of blood to 
show where they had been stuck there with dirks. I could never 
imagine the Williamses in that house, but the man who hung out there 
was happy and the place suited him. 

I know a young man, a dreamer and a poet, who lives in the back 
of one of those ratty New York apartments where you have to hang 
out the window if you want to breathe. His place isn’t arty and it isn’t 
neat, but the divine slovenliness of it shows unmistakably that it suits 
the character of the man who’s at home in it. 

So it amounts simply to this: that the kind of home you have is of 
only slight importance in mastering the means of gracious living. Nor 
are there any hard and fast rules for the art of staying at home. Certain 
steps and practices may help to develop proficiency, but they are not 
to be relied upon as substitutes for the high resolve to bury yourself 
peacefully for a part of your life and let the social world go hang. 
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There are those who find that ceremony helps—customs that lend 
dignity and importance to routine. I remember once running out of 
gas in the Connecticut hills and finding a retired broker all alone at 
table, wearing a dinner coat. It was a habit, and he said it seemed to 
make things more important. 

The other night I went by unannounced to call on some young folks 
recently married. Edna was reclining on a couch and Mark was 
stretched in front of the fire, reading her selected passages from Henry 
IV. 1 know another couple who cemented their union by reading the 
dictionary. It turned out to be their chief amusement and soon took 
on the form of a ritual. A family I have often visited plays selections 
from a fine collection of phonograph records after dinner several 
evenings a week. 

Yet while there are various aids of one sort or another, they are 
at best auxiliaries rather than the main dynamo of comfort. If you are 
to stay at home and do it well, you must fortify yourself with sterner 
stuff. It is essential to understand first of all that a man’s house is his 
castle, a refuge where he can do as he pleases, or as he would please 
if the neighbors would let him alone. I am speaking now of keeping 
the home secure against the innumerable intrusions and invasions that 
threaten it. The home must be a tower and a place of withdrawal from 
the insecurity and bickering of the outside world. It is a spiritual 
thing, not a physical one. 

There is a great wail today over the decline of hospitality. We 
recall wistfully the days when a stranger drew up at night and hollered 
“Hello” and went in unheralded to be treated like a king. That was 
all very well and good in its time and season, but we need the reverse 
of hospitality today. I do not mean this harshly. There is no substitute 
for a friendly talk, a chewing of the fat, under beneficent circum- 
stances—when that is what we want. But how about those thousand 
and one by no means Arabian nights when we sit around gabbing and 
wasting our time? Here is the root of the matter. For obviously the 
first great step in mastering the art of staying at home is to build up 
those fortifications which make home a place of privacy and luxurious 
solitude. 

This brings us face to face with the necessity of a technique of re- 
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fusals. Undoubtedly the best thing is to have a schedule of privacy 
as rigid as your social calendar and stick with it at all costs. And the 
costs will be high. 

It seems to me not to be stretching the truth too far, when someone 
calls up and asks you if you are doing anything that evening, to say 
that you are—even if you intend only to read that book you’ve put 
off six months. Usually the fact that you intend to play is taken as an 
adequate excuse, yet people refuse to respect what is more important— 
that you intend to work or sleep. Engagements with your own inter- 
ests in the sanctuary of your own home are as important as unwel- 
come social engagements could ever be. It can be gently suggested to 
friends and acquaintances that on certain nights you are simply not at 
home to anyone but yourself. Sooner or later they will get your stand 
and respect you for it, even if they do regard you as a little weird. 

Weird or not, you have to do it. There is no such thing as a home 
without a filled moat to challenge needless, senseless interruption. 
Nights in are just as important as nights out: indeed, the former add 
endless zest to the latter. There are things that all of us have wanted 
to do and have always put off doing, and that can be done only when 
we stay at home. These things are not duties or chores, but higher 
forms of pleasure. 

Yet so few of us will pull up the drawbridge at sunset! We go on 
living incandescently. We are like the woman Arnold Bennett speaks 
of—alive only ‘n public. Our days and nights are spent in being in 
public, or in preparing to be in public, or in recovering from the effects 
of being in public. Thoreau points out in one of his lightning flashes 
that “society is commonly too cheap. We meet at very short inter- 
vals, not having had time to acquire any new value for each other. We 
meet at mea!s three times a day and give each other a new taste of 
that old musty cheese that we are. We have had to agree on a certain 
. set of rules, called etiquette and politeness, to make this frequent meet- 
ing tolerable and that we need not come to open war. We live thick 
and stumble over one another.” 

Charles Lamb loved company as few men ever have. A mob of 
happy faces, he declared, gave him ten thousand times sincerer pleas- 
ure than he could ever receive “from all the flocks of silly sheep that 
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ever whitened the plains of Arcadia.” But he admitted that the num- 
ber of human faces he saw tended to diminish the homage he was 
willing to pay to humanity. “It is as with polytheism: multiply the 
object and you infallibly enfeeble the adoration.” 

A business man and a clerk, Lamb often went home at night “abso- 
lutely face-sick.” When he saw no one he found that the rest was 
“restorative like sleep.” Most evenings this is what happened: 

“T sit down to my solitary mutton, happy as Adam when a bachelor. 
I have not swallowed a mouthful before a startling ring announces the 
visit of a friend. O! for an everlasting muffle on that appalling instru- 
ment of torture! These accursed friends, or fiends, that torment me 
thus! They come in with a full consciousness of their being unwelcome 
—with a sort of grin of triumph over your weakness. My soul sickens 
when they enter.” Finally at midnight he is “dismissed to the cold 
bed of celibacy (the only place, alas! where I am suffered to be alone) 
with the reflection that another day has gone over my head without the 
possibility of enjoying my own free thoughts in solitude even for a 
solitary moment. O for a Lodge in some vast wilderness! the den of 
those Seven Sleepers (conditionally the other six were away)—a 
Crusoe solitude.” 

Once you have the idea of the home as a refuge, the change wrought 
in your activities is automatic. Then comes quite naturally the will 
to be yourself. You begin to learn the pleasures of voluntary confine- 
ment, of taking the veil in the quietness of your own house. The Abbé 
Dimnet is one who has seen that there is nothing selfish or anti-social 
in this attitude. “Our first duty to society,” he says, “is to be some- 
body, that is to say, be ourselves; and we can only be ourselves if we 
are often enough by ourselves.” 

The first concrete thing likely to result from staying at home is the 
discovery that you are doing something you’ve always wanted to do. 
One couple have spent the past few months making a private guide- 
book for a trip they plan one day to take through Europe. Another 
couple have been spending their evenings classifying the negatives of 
hundreds of pictures taken in days when they roamed freely. There is 
something you want to do—something important; and you know 
you'll never do it until you learn to stay at home. You’ve always 
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wanted to learn French. Or you like geography. Or you think you 
can write or draw or do something with sculpture. Or you like to make 
furniture, or you so intensely dislike making furniture that you enjoy 
not doing it. 
But to be constantly puttering about the house is still not the kind 
of solitude of which I am speaking. It would seem to most of us old- 
fashioned and queer if we set aside a definite period of the day in which 
to meditate. “The fault of the epoch,” said Bennett, “is the absence 
of meditativeness. The sagacious man will strive to correct himself in 
the faults of his epoch.” To us, largely because we have systematically 
cultivated the habit of gadding whenever we had the slightest urge, 
the very notion of meditation is repugnant. But as maturity approaches 
in the individual and in the nation, pleasures which do not depend on 
circumstances or necessitate doing anything at all assume an ever- 
increasing importance, and our enjoyment of them heightens. The late 
Justice Holmes, past master of the art of staying at home, told us that 
“thinking can be dull but also it can be a glorious and exciting adven- 
ture.” “The full beauty of an activity,” Arnold Bennett said, “is never 
brought out until it is subject to discipline and strict ordering and nice 
balancing.” 
The first experiments in thinking creatively will probably result in 
disheartening failure. Bennett knew that “to exact from the brain, at 
will and by will, concentration on a given idea for even so short a 
period as half an hour is an exceedingly difficult and fatiguing feat. 
It needs perseverance. It needs a terrible obstinacy on the part of 
the will. That brain of yours will be hopping all over the place and 
every time it hops you must bring it back by force to its original po- 
sition. The mind can only be conquered by never leaving it idle, un- 
directed, masterless, to play at random like a child in the streets after 
dark.” 
__ It might help us to realize that thinking, after all, is only a process 

of talking to one’s self—intelligently. When you learn to talk to 
yourself coherently, you will, if you persevere, discover a lively pas- 
time. You will be forced to talk to yourself about something im- 
portant. The reason conversation is at such a low ebb among us just 
now is that we do not know how to talk to ourselves. Because we have 
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not learned to stay at home we have become tongue-tied as the result 
of a series of noisy divertisements which make it next to impossible to 
talk to ourselves and thus learn the mystic rite of talking sensibly with 
others. 

Seated alone in your room, you begin to talk to yourself purposively. 
What about? Well, take something general as a starter—war, love, 
art. You have innumerable vague notions about war, but you perhaps 
have never held a conversation with yourself about it. Try it. You 
must be exact—marshaling your notions, reconnoitering the subject, 
pitting contentions against each other, attacking and counter-attacking. 
By the end of the evening you will be weary, but you will be better able 
to talk to others the next day. Choice phrases remembered from that 
evening will echo in your talk for days to come. Through a noble 
effort at articulation, you will become dissatisfied with the common- 
places of ordinary speech and see to it that ideas pass through your 
mind in picturesque garb. 

Solitude is not always a matter of being grimly edifying. Take read- 
ing, for example. Much has been said in favor of purposive reading— 
reading with some lofty aim. Yet no one can deny that it has been so 
often urged by publishers and their emissaries that the average in- 
telligent man is excusably wary of ceremonious reading. He is, there- 
fore, prepared for the second, smoother approach, which fits snugly in 
with the art of which we are speaking—and that is the business of 
reading for fun. 

It might be well if for a while we allayed our itch for culture and 
came to realize that there is real sport in the contacts of the mind with 
new ideas, in the repartee of great authors, in the free play of our 
minds with books and essays. Reading for fun by no means implies that 
the reading matter we select must be frothy. 1 can imagine that some 
folks would enjoy reading philosophy for fun. Others could take 
history, others science, but in any case they would not read out of any 
compulsion of convention, but purely and simply and joyously because 
they liked the idea of reading and that was all there was to it. 

Such reading is manifestly impossible until we reorient ourselves by 
learning to stay at home and to give our better natures the rein while 
we are doing it. The rewards then become incalculable. We find as 
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time passes a rich alluvial deposit of pleasures that form the soil in 
which other pleasures can be cultivated. 

No doubt this sounds alarmingly didactic. But there are, as I have 
said, no set rules for guidance in the difficult art of staying at home. 
It is a struggle to learn any art, much more of a struggle to master it. 
It cannot be done in ten easy lessons. But you must admit this art is 
important enough to be worth trying. Its by-products and indirect 
benefits alone would make it amply worth while. Stability would re- 
sult, for the business of staying at home has far-reaching implications. 
It brings with it a certain serenity and calm all of us severely need now. 
At the momen’ -ve lack talent for staying put. Yet the cultivation of 
this art would help to solidify family life, stabilize our thinking, tone 
us up generally, and develop a certain self-sufficiency in us, as individ- 
uals and as a people. 

What is required most of all is the realization that the gadabouts 
are missing something, that the satisfactions of a flea are greatly exag- 
gerated, and that in spite of wealth and opportunity, or regardless of 
them, it is not necessary to go out of the door to have a good time. 
Even such gentle arts as fishing, walking, eating, or cycling cannot 
compare in delicacy with the art of staying at home. He is a happy 
man who has simplified his tastes to the point where a good book and 
a fire and a quiet evening are for him not a chore or a sign of increasing 
age, but a preference and a badge of wisdom and distinction. 
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GEORGE W. CABLE’S PHILOSOPHY OF PROGRESS 


By Joun Ottn Erpson 


dience that “the grand effort now is and should be to preserve 

inviolate the sentiments and to transmit unimpaired the char- 
acteristics of the Old South.” Though defiant, the speech was a cry of 
despair. Robert Lewis Dabney and Albert Taylor Bledsoe were dead, 
and Jones was near death. These men had hoped after Appomattox to 
save what armies could not conquer: a Southern civilization. But the 
New Southists, American rather than Southern, “in with the times,” 
and preaching universal equality and universal education, commercial- 
ism, and industrial development, were marching rough-shod over the 
old order. The chiefs of the march were Henry W. Grady, Walter 
Hines Page, and George W. Cable. 

Unlike Grady and Page, Cable had no love for the South, and made 
little effort to avoid the appearance of attacking the South herself 
rather than her ways. He never compromised with the old order. He 
supported every major tenet of the New South movement. Fighting 
always against everything characteristic of the South before 1865, Cable 
was the most consistent and most extreme of the New Southists, and is 
now the most important. 

Although he had fought in the Confederate cavalry, Cable had had 
doubts concerning the political creed of the Confederacy even during 
the War; and after Appomattox his belief in industrial development, 
universal equality, and national unity gradually grew stronger. 
By 1880, when he had begun to acquire literary fame, he had already, 
according to Grace King, “stabbed New Orleans in the back in a das- 
tardly way to please the Northern press.” But in the beginning Cable 
did not have a love for the North. He was merely infatuated with 


C HARLES COLCOCK JONES in 1889 told a Georgia au- 
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traits which the North had and which he wanted the South to have. In 
a letter to his wife in 1880, he rejoices to think that “railroads will 
bring commercial development and wealth to the state.” In another 
letter he denounces “our black peasantry” because it is “undemocratic 
and un-American.” Gratified at the death blows already given to states’ 
rights, he looks forward to the time when “though each of us shall love 
his own state with ardor, the finest word in our ear as Citizens shall be 
America.” 

In addressing the graduating class of the University of Mississippi 
in 1882, Cable showed his downright abhorrence for Southern region- 
alism and traditional local culture. His appeal concerning “Literature 
in the Southern States” was: “Let us cease to be a unique people... . 
We want to write, as well as read, our share of the nation’s literature.” 
Local subjects were to be dealt with sparingly, and works by Southern 
writers were to be “written to and for the whole nation.” 

The Creoles of Louisiana (1883) has a chapter, “Why Not Bigger 
than London,” dealing with the growth of New Orleans. In it Cable 
frequently mentions the “spirit of progress”: the spirit that could have 
made New Orleans the greatest city in the United States. But railroads 
began to replace steamboats, and New Orleans, because of its location, 
could be on none of the main lines. Slave-holding and the easy accumu- 
lation of fortunes had brought intellectual indolence, and “from this 
mental inertia sprang an invincible provincialism.” New Orleans with 
its European ideas stood aloof from the new era in America. In the 
country at large, manufacturing was fast becoming more important than 
agriculture; but the people of New Orleans confronted these facts with 
“serene apathy,” boasting of their city’s natural advantages and for- 
getting that now it was not nature but man—with machines—that they 
had to contend with. 

In 1884 Cable moved with his family to Connecticut, made his first 
. public address upon the Negro question, and published his second 
novel, Dr. Sevier. An address given at the University of Alabama was 
later published as The Freedman’s Case in Equity. It was followed by 
The Silent South, The Convict Lease System in the Southern States, 
and The Negro Question. Cable wanted Negroes to vote, to ride in 
train coaches with the whites, to go to school with them, to sit in theaters 
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with them. Always he emphasized the necessity of racial equality. The 
questions of whether the Negroes wanted civil equality or whether it 
would increase their happiness were never brought up. Cable’s equali- 
tarianism, like the rest of his philosophy of progress, was an end, not 
a means. 

In The Negro Question he joyfully writes, “There is now going on 
in several parts of the South a remarkable development of material 
wealth. Mills, mines, furnaces, quarries, railways are multiplying rap- 
idly. The eye that cannot see the value of this aggrandizement must be 
dull indeed.” But he insists that the New South is not laying the foun- 
dations of a permanent prosperity, for “they cannot be laid on the old 
plantation idea, and much of that which is loosely called the New South 
today is farthest from it—it is only the Old South readapting the old 
plantation idea.” Cable refuses to argue with the unfortunate ones who 
can not share his vision of the future. The Old South must be oblit- 
erated. He says truly that he favors not “the New South,” but “the no 
South.” 

Except for Albion Tourgee’s A Fool’s Errand, Cable began Recon- 
struction novels with John March, Southerner in 1894. The story traces 
the change of the Southern town of Suez from a small agrarian com- 
munity to an industrial city during the decades following the Civil 
War. General John Wesley Halliday, with the creed, “Whatever was 
is wrong,” is a leader in the change. He has not even pity for the de- 
luded souls who, “now that slavery is gone, still cling to a civil order 
based on the old plantation system. They are like a wood-sawyer robbed 
of his saw-horse and trying to saw wood in his lap. They cannot ana- 
lyze. Their motives are their feelings; their feelings are their tradi- 
tions, and their traditions are back in the old entrenchments.” The 
General is elected Congressman over Major Garnet, a “mossback, still 
in the siege of Vicksburg, feeding Suez with its mule meat.” 

Old Judge March, father of John March, becomes a convert to 
Halliday’s ideas of progress. He owns Widewood, a hundred-thou- 
sand-acre tract that has “enough mineral wealth to make Suez a Pitts- 
burgh, and water-power enough to make her a Minneapolis.” He is go- 
ing to make her both, though Pittsburgh alone is the model of progres- 
sive and perfect living. But there are two obstacles in the way. The 
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people around Suez are “boun’ han’ an’ foot to cotton fahmin’ an’ 
couldn’t bring forth the higher industries.” The other obstacle is that 
Widewood is surrounded by mountaineers who have “ lowed ef John- 
nie March bring air railroad ’ithin ten mile’, he better leave his med- 
jer 7ith the coffin man.” Cable saw many typical Southern traits in 
these mountaineers “who believed the world was flat and would trust 
no man who didn’t; who in their own forests, would shoot on sight any 
stranger in store clothes; who ate with their boots off and died with 
them on.” 

Old Judge March imbues his son John with his plan for uplifting 
Suez, and at his death leaves John even more determined than his fa- 
ther “to have mines an’ mills an’ sto’es ev’y which way!” 

One afternoon John escorts Mr. Henry Fair, a Northern capitalist, 
along the paths of his wide estate, enthusiastically explaining his plans. 
A factory will be placed here, a mine over there, and along the road a 
hundred dwellings, all just alike. The dreamer waxes poetic concerning 
machines “humming by the brooksides and the locomotive’s whistle 
piercing the stony ears of the Sleeping Giant.” He apologizes for the 
attitude of some neighbors who are out of sympathy with his plans, by 
saying that Southerners as a whole are not very businesslike; “That’s 
because they’ve got the rare virtue of contentment.” But this will not 
be true long. Many, he assures Mr. Fair, are already giving up the 
“rare virtue” and catching the spirit of progress: to move forward, to 
push on and on, disregarding the poor soul who dares ask “Where?” 

Mr. Henry Fair quickly becomes an idol in Suez because he is “in 
with the times,” knowing “what’s got to come and what’s got to go,” 
and because, of course, he has money to invest. To John March he is a 
native of a live world “far removed from sleepy old Dixie.” Only the 
Misses Kinsington disapprove of Mr. Fair. They are determined that 
no railroad shall come to Suez if they can prevent it and that Latin 
shall always be required at Montrose, their boarding school for girls. 

Cable leaves his story to eulogize the coming of Northern capital to 
the South and the widespread progress being made: 


Behold! All the way down the Swanee River, spite of what big 
levees of prevention and draining wheels of antiquated cure, how in- 
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vincibly were the waters of a new order sweeping in upon the “old 
plantation.” The lighting of every new coke furnace was setting fire 
to local rubbish heaps of dead tradition. 


Barbara Garnet, living in sight of Montrose Female Academy, goes 
away to a Connecticut boarding school and writes back, “These people 
make every minute count.” The Suez Courier has more and more head- 
lines about California, New York, and business in Washington, with 
fewer headlines about boats coming and going on the Swanee River 
and the doings of Suez society. Lover’s Leap coal mine, Sleeping Giant 
iron mine, and Devil’s Garden coke furnaces are making Suez famous. 
Besides the “plain old family chills-and-fever doctor,” the community 
has a specialist for “nerve and brain things” that calomel and quinine 
cannot cure. And the coming of public-school systems and the financial 
ruin of proud families are emphasizing the principle that all men are 
equal and that the Southern principle, “One man in his right place is 
worth a thousand who can’t fill it,” is fundamentally wrong. 

Cable’s philosophy of progress is expressed again, as strongly as ever, 
in his last novel, Lovers of Louisiana (1918). Philip Castleton, a South- 
erner educated at Princeton, romantically loves the Old South and de- 
fends her until he sees how hopeless the struggle is. In his defense he 
worries about the South’s indifference to the changes going on about 
her. Discussing Northern people and their customs with a group of 
New Orleans friends, Philip is irritated by the unconcern of the group. 
Mr. Murray, a foreigner, commending Philip’s irritation, remarks how 
far behind the world the South has kept herself. When Rosalie Durel, 
a Creole, suggests, “By good fortune?” Mr. Murray cries, “There! 
could anything show plainer y’r Dixie’s pitiful detachment from the 
worrld’s worrk?” 

Philip makes the last stand of his gradually weakening defense of 
the Old South in a conversation with the Durel family. He loves New 
Orleans faithfully enough to see her faults and to want to help cure 
them. To him, New Orleans is the mother of a distinct culture. Her 
title to greatness is her position as the capital of a civilization, not “the 
numbers of her population, or the tonnage in her harbor, or the size of 
her bank clearings, or how many tens of thousands of strangers she can 
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cram into Canal Street on Mardi Gras.” When this eloquently stated 
doctrine finds no following, Philip meekly admits that his mother-city 
has “splendid spiritual responsibilities to the big world” as well as to 
her own dying civilization. 

The hero of Lovers of Louisiana is a Southerner, weakly striving to 
look back to glory but confessing in the end that “we in Dixie cling too 
fondly to last century’s edition of our nature; clinging to it by our affec- 
tions when we can no longer hang on by our reasons.” He sees that he 
was trying to turn backward against inevitable progress. When the band 
plays “Dixie” or “Swanee River,” his fancy pictures “the old folks at 
home”—the old-time landed squire on the old plantation. But the 
squire, the keystone of the whole Southern scheme, has vanished. He is 
being “industrialized, capitalized, commercialized, and modernized out 
of existence. Now, a revolution may, conceivably, go backward; an 
evolution never.” This was an evolution. It was a movement forward— 
on and on. It was Progress. 

So Philip Castleton, and George W. Cable as well, decide “that the 
whole scheme we call ‘Dixie’ is being superseded, overwhelmed, by an 
inexorable economic evolution, with our national unity and the world’s 
unity behind it, pushing.” To both Castleton and Cable these unities 
were faultless virtues. They both believed that the Old South must go, 
and that those “who dearly love her ought to have a rational policy 
for speeding her on, instead of an emotional one for holding her back.” 

Cable’s philosophy of progress, in short, was the dominant influence 
upon his works. It is in evidence, steadily growing, from 1864 till 1918. 
Edmund Ruffin and George W. Cable may be placed at the two ex- 
tremes in their attitude toward the coming of a New South. The one 
was a suicide after Appomattox, while the other, one can well imagine, 
would have preferred death to a lifetime under the regime of the old 
South. 

















SOME ASPECTS OF SOUTHERN CULTURE 


By Haroip Preece 


OT long ago I was invited to join an organization devoted 
to the preservation of Southern culture. But in the state- 
ments of its sponsors I could see little more than an effort 

to sublimate a regional inferiority complex, and I dismissed the matter 
at the time with the thought that if Southern culture needs an organi- 
zation to keep it alive, it is in a hopeless condition anyway. On further 
reflection, however, I am inclined to open the question again, for I 
believe a good deal more is involved than the destinies of the organi- 
zation in question. In actuality, is Southern culture dying? Or is it 
seeking new forms of expression in response to changing conditions? 

Like many other young Southerners, I cannot help feeling some im- 
patience with arch-sentimentalists such as Mr. Stark Young who still 
live intellectually in the era of crinoline and mint-julep. The ante- 
bellum civilization of the South can have little luster for those who 
must consider the present-day problems of the region in terms of 
present-day necessities. That Colonel Carter had a handsome and 
well-trimmed goatee seems less important to such Southerners than the 
visible unrest of Southern workers and farmers. The candied romanti- 
cism of feudal-minded writers—even the legerdemain of Mr. Cabell, 
which transforms Colonel Carter’s virile sons into amorous knights of 
Poictesme—surely does not and cannot express the impact of the gath- 
ering forces of industrial conflict. 

Literary critics, careless of historical trends, have assumed that the 
Southern proletarian will remain, as he has been in the past, habitually 
docile, content to breed a large family to labor for the landlord or the 
mill-owner, and bound forever to a ruling-class culture which finds 
sanctification in the little wooden Bethel and the poorly equipped 
schoolhouse. It is true that the backward state of our regional economy, 
in addition to amassing profits for our industrialists, has increased the 
circulation of The American Mercury, for Mr. Mencken would un- 
doubtedly have found himself in a sad plight without Southern funda- 
mentalism as a butt for his diatribes. But writers like Mr. Mencken 
should be reminded that it is easy to dismiss a man as an uncouth 
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dullard if one does not consider the environment which has shaped his 
general character and attitude. 

Events in the last decade, as a matter of cold fact, have made rather 
pointless the standing jokes of the sophisticated. Out of a clear sky, 
textile workers struck in North Carolina. An equally severe struggle 
occurred in the mining region of Kentucky. Black share-croppers in 
Alabama discarded their habitual meekness and literally shot it out 
with the Tallapoosa County deputies. Mississippi workers, incensed 
over the enactment of a sales tax, invaded the state capitol and forced 
the Governor to make a hasty exit through the rear entrance of the 
building. Class antagonisms have been sharpened in recent years 
through the progressive impoverishment of the Southern masses; and 
the cumulative effects of these antagonisms cannot fail to alter the tra- 
ditional forms of Southern culture. 

When the North Carolina workers were marching on the picket- 
line, they sang the resentful ballads of Ella May Wiggins, mother of 
a family, who was subsequently killed by company gunmen. From the 
ranks of the Kentucky miners, there arose homely minstrels in denim 
and calico who voiced resistance to starvation. The ballad is one of the 
first instinctive forms of folk expression; it represents native art in 
the rough; and during turbulent epochs, it is always a foreboding of 
change. 

One strange element in the situation is the fact that established 
Southern writers have failed to see or to feel the impact of the new 
forces and are apparently content to exploit random and unimportant 
phases of the regional culture. Miss Julia Peterkin, for example, is 
accounted a faithful delineator of the Negro people. But I have yet 
to see one line from the lady regarding the present economic restless- 
ness of the race or the psychological effects of the numerous spo- 
radic outbreaks in the Black Belt. Miss Peterkin implies rather arbitra- 
_rily that the Negroes will always be content to pick cotton. Oblivious of 
the changes going on around her, she sits on the front porch of her 
plantation home and writes in a half-sentimental, half-erotic vein about 
the emotional lives of her black serfs. 

A comparison between Miss Peterkin’s novels and John L. Spivak’s 
Georgia Nigger makes this fact apparent. Mr. Spivak depicts Negroes 
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and whites suffering together on the chain-gang for the ultimate profit 
of contractors and planters. More than any other novelist, he illus- 
trates the slow but unmistakable revolutionary upsurge of the Southern 
workers. I would regard Georgia Nigger as a type of the new novel 
which we may expect in the South. 

The same contrast may be noticed between Marc Connelly’s Green 
Pastures and Paul Peters’s Stevedore. Mr. Connelly’s highly remuner- 
ative play is very prettily embellished with spirituals and “ten-cent 
seegars.” The most that can be said for it, however, is that it repre- 
sents the minstrel show at its apex. From it one derives the impression 
that Negroes have nothing to do but enjoy their fish-fries and their 
primitive religion. Had Mr. Connelly ever observed Negro waterfront 
workers on strike, he might have found them as much interested in 
acquiring earthly loaves as in receiving manna from Heaven. Steve- 
dore, sans black angels with gauze wings, was somewhat less profitable 
than Mr. Connelly’s piece; but it remains nevertheless a powerful 
portrayal of the American Negro and his long tradition of revolt. This 
tradition is real, in spite of the scant attention it receives. It is another 
mark of the insensitivity of our writers that the early slave rebellions 
have been neglected altogether in our literature, and that only recently 
have we begun to appreciate the significance of John Brown. Mr. Peters 
may well be the instrument through which the Negro and his cham- 
pions will be portrayed adequately and authoritatively. In the mean- 
time, Mr. Connelly’s stage types will continue to march hysterically 
to Zion. But it is readily apparent that the Negro masses are becoming 
interested in a more material quest, urged on by the desire for economic 
security. 

I make no apology for stressing the Negro in an analysis of South- 
ern culture. His numerical and economic importance entitles the black 
man to full consideration. Bound in chattel slavery, the Negroes de- 
veloped indigenous forms of expression while the literature of their 
white masters was, for the most part, but a pale imitation of English 
romanticism. Though hampered by its inferior position, the black race 
will undoubtedly play a vital part in shaping proletarian culture in the 
South. The first distinctively American composer may well be a Negro. 
Centuries of oppression, the hope of deliverance symbolized by strug- 
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gles as yet lacking adequate expression—these factors, plus the natural 
lyrical gift of the Negro, may quite possibly result in the development 
of a black Beethoven. 

Certainly, the struggles of each racial group are susceptible of liter- 
ary interpretation. But the Southern writer can hardly escape becom- 
ing effete and devitalized if he follows the romantic reactionaries who 
resolutely proclaim their determination to take their stand in Dixie- 
land. These defenders of an outmoded social system are headed toward 
a new Appomattox without realizing it. Historically, the Agrarians re- 
flect the creaking of the oxcart in an age of automobiles. Spiritually, 
they reflect Southern feudalism in its negative aspect, in the same man- 
ner in which lynching reflects its positive phase. 

Moreover, the Romantic writers have placed themselves in the po- 
sition of defending a dubious conception of Southern history. Mr. V. F. 
Calverton, in his Liberation of American Literature, does well to re- 
mind us that the antebellum culture was hardly as enlightened as we 
sometimes picture it. The grandees, he points out, were for the most 
part more deeply interested in cock fighting and horse racing than in 
literature and music. Their womenfolk shared in the general intel- 
lectual paucity of the Old South. Ludwig Lewisohn, a fairly discrim- 
inating critic, has summed up the nature of Southern literature during 
the perfumed era before the War in the following bill of particulars: 


If there is a distinguishing mark of all earlier and, in fact, not a little 
later Southern writing, it is a pervasive melancholy, a preoccupation 
with the tomb and the charnel-house. For all the bravery and hand- 
some gestures and often enough true elegance of mind and life which 
characterized the Southern gentry, slavery and typhoid fever, the 
stricken charm of the landscape and hard drinking in a sub-tropical 
climate all had their devastating effects. True expression of the indi- 
vidual in literature was even more dangerous than in the Puritanic 
‘North. {Italics mine.} The group spirit was of great ferocity, because 
the group profoundly, though unconsciously, felt its position to be pre- 
carious. The “peculiar institution” was pride, menace, perversion, all in 
one. Hectic orations on the glory of the South and its institutions, fiery 
reassertions of the group-spirit or quite imitative exercises in verse were 
all, or almost all, that the situation permitted. (Expression in Amer- 


ica, p. 77.) 
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It is certainly true that neither the Old nor the recent South has 
proved itself especially hospitable to artists. Edgar Allan Poe, the 
outstanding exception in a procession of pantalette poets before the 
War, died in a state of inebriated poverty. O. Henry was once a resi- 
dent of Austin, but he achieved reputation only after he had spent some 
years in prison and had established himself as a newspaper writer in 
New York. The chief monument to his fame in Texas was the old 
Austin jail; a few years ago some ladies of the city proposed that it be 
converted into an O. Henry Memorial Library. Two years ago, 
Erskine Caldwell was threatened with lynching for describing the 
cruelty inflicted upon Negro tenant farmers in Georgia. Still more 
recently a delegation of writers investigating violations of civil liberties 
in Birmingham found that Southerners sometimes entertain with hot 
lead as well as hot biscuits. 

Even the young sophisticates of Dixie share with their elders a basic 
timidity and a fear of any change in the Southern environment. The 
risqué little groups of intellectuals scattered from Virginia to Texas 
:epresent merely superficial revolts against the village temperance so- 
vieties and the village moralists. Cramping taboos and restrictions may 
exist; but a gentleman can go no further than thumbing his nose at 
unpleasant social conventions. The intellectuals complain that there is 
no constructive program to which they may give allegiance, while the 
class to which they belong steadily disintegrates. 

The Southern Worker, a radical publication whose issues appear 
irregularly and are often confiscated by the Birmingham police, is far 
more representative of the changing South than are any of the conven- 
tional journals. The contents, written by unpaid working-class corre- 
spondents, express the determination and hope of a submerged group 
which is just beginning to realize its potentialities. So the share-crop- 
pers of Tallapoosa County or Bossier Parish feel when they gather 
secretly in their ramshackle cabins to hear the paper read by their more 
literate fellows. 

Quite naturally, proletarian culture is ignored by the gowned chron- 
iclers of our regional life. Consider, for example, the compendium 
edited by W. T. Couch, entitled Culture in the South. Here are as- 
sembled all the old standpatters and all the young conservatives. But 
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one finds little mention of those who have tried to face the exigencies 
of the present situation. Mr. Couch and his collaborators have pre- 
sented no real picture of the tragic conflict in contemporary Southern 
culture. They have simply refurbished some old patterns which were 
already threadbare. 

Mr. Gerald W. Johnson, another Southern critic, professes to see 
hope for the future in the number of Southern writers who are “real- 
ists.” But he seems to be unaware that the realists themselves are 
divided into two distinct camps. The morbidity of William Faulkner 
may typify a certain phase of Southern life, and Mr. Faulkner has 
undoubtedly mastered his specialty. But his work fails to display any 
sense of direction, and we are led by it into ever-deepening morasses. 
One finds the same mood in the novels of pre-revolutionary Russia. 
The mood may best be described as a demoniac sadism which regards 
the individual and society as congenital enemies. 

Certainly, I do not consider Miss Burke, Miss Page, and Mr. Cald- 
well to be the technical equals of Mr. Faulkner or Mr. Wolfe. The 
proletarian authors of the South have not, as yet, attained the stylistic 
maturity of those who write in the established fashions. But at least 
their work shows a much greater understanding of the problems which 
humanity faces. From their books, and equally from the work of 
writers now unknown, we may expect the development of an ethos 
which will help us to reconstruct Southern society and attain a genuine 
Southern culture. To those who maintain that it is not the business of 
the artist to lead, but rather to interpret, I would say that the South 
has become spiritually bankrupt for lack of the leadership that compre- 
hending artists might have given us. 

When the heyday of a civilization has passed and the business of 
living has become cramped in fixed forms, the artist must seek new 
incentives for accomplishment. If he is to remain a creator, he must 
find those new channels into which human life is being directed. To 
the younger writers who have already discovered these channels, the 
drama encountered daily on the streets and farms possesses far more 
significance than the painted masque of the traditional South which 
romanticists still prefer to the actual life of the region. 
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IRVING AND THE GENTEEL TRADITION 
By Ernest E. Letsy 


"| {WO attitudes of mind, the “highbrow” and the “lowbrow,” 
according to Van Wyck Brooks, have from the first divided 
American life between them. The first, originating in the 

piety of the Puritans, became a philosophy in Jonathan Edwards, 
reached its consummate expression in Emerson, produced the fastidious 
refinement and aloofness of the New England poets, and, as its coher- 
ent ideals gradually faded out, resulted in the unreal culture of 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich and his group. The other, originating in the 
practical shifts of Puritan life, became a philosophy in Franklin, passed 
through the American humorists, and resulted in the atmosphere of 
contemporary business life. The scorn for the “Brain Trust” at Wash- 
ington, as well as the admiration—and the disdain—for the catchpenny 
philesophy of Al Smith, has been the most recent expression of this 
dualism in the American mind. 

Neat and suggestive as is the analysis of Mr. Brooks, it does not 
altogether account for the factors that have influenced American 
thought—plantation ideology, for example, and naturalism, to name 
but two. A more appropriate characterization might classify our spokes- 
men as having belonged either to a “robust” or to a “genteel” tradi- 
tion. Such writers as Tom Paine, Henry Thoreau, Herman Melville, 
Walt Whitman, Mark Twain, Sinclair Lewis, and Edgar Lee Masters 
are our iconoclasts. Irving, on the other hand, and after him Long- 
fellow, Lowell, Holmes, Lanier, Howells, Henry James, and, in his 
earlier years, the late Stuart Sherman, have been exponents of the 
Genteel Tradition. Between these two opposing views our literature 
has oscillated for more than a hundred years. 

At present the Genteel Tradition seems definitely out. Whatever 
its power to command allegiance in the past, its adherents since the 
late “humanistic” flare-up have made little noise in the land. Yet who 
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shall say that in some form or other this long-cherished concept of the 
urbane life may not recur? 

The Genteel Tradition owed its rise to a perception that the young 
republic, about to grow strong and wealthy, was culturally rather thin. 
The rugged individualism of the frontier merely intensified for sensi- 
tive souls along the seaboard the nostalgia they felt for the amenities 
they or their ancestors had left behind in the Old World. Cooper’s 
epic of the conquest of nature and his glorification of the primitive did 
little, after all, to satisfy one’s aspiration to be a gentleman, an aspira- 
tion not particularly advanced, either, by a certain condescension in 
foreigners. In the writings of Washington Irving, however, the dis- 
criminating might find those urbane virtues which their rude environ- 
ment denied them. Irving continued traditions, Irving wrote accord- 
ing to English models, Irving invested native scenes with romantic 
appeal, Irving made money, Irving was respected abroad. 

The life of such a man naturally becomes enshrouded in legend. 
Irving’s early biographer, his nephew Pierre, helped to foist upon the 
public the picture of a genial bachelor, devoted throughout life to the 
memory of his deceased sweetheart, and spending his declining years, 
after a triumphant career as ambassador of letters from the New World 
to the Old, in the company of admiring friends at Sunnyside on the 
Hudson. Irving’s most recent biographer, in a two-volume chronicle 
that is a monument to assiduous study,* does much to correct that placid 
legend. To begin with, Irving derived from the deism of the eight- 
eenth century a resistive attitude toward his father’s Presbyterianism. 
He had, further, not one, but several love affairs, though he never for- 
got his first affection. His writing was far from a pastime, rather an 
arduous ordeal which commonly left his nerves frazzled. He was not 
an original thinker, though he possessed an unusual imagination and 
charm of style. By nature he was a dabbler, the author of pot-boilers. 
It tormented him that he had no consistent philosophy. In his best 
moments he was irked by the cult of elegance which he embraced. By 
frequent changes of background he managed to keep out of his life 





*Stanley T. Williams, The Life of Washington Irving, Oxford University Press, 
New York. 
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what he could not quite keep out of his books, a mild-mannered, imita- 
tively romantic attitude. 

It appears that the modern biographer is a bit irritated with the Age 
of Sentiment for making so much of an author whose intellectual equip- 
ment was so meager. Neither could that astute critic, Poe, understand 
Irving’s enormous hold upon his generation. “A nice distinction,” he 
thought, “might be drawn between his just and surreptitious reputation 
—between what is due to the pioneer solely, and what to the writer.” 
But the explanation is not so simple as a mere matter of priority. The 
drama of a New York hardware merchant’s idle son skylarking in Paris 
and Dresden society, laughing, in the Salmagundi Papers, at the follies 
of the town, drawing sketches with an old-world flavor, visiting the 
Southwest and touching up for good money the diaries of Western 
travelers, and rounding out his career by serving as Minister to the 
Court of Isabella I1—this spectacle was perfectly in accord with the 
spirit of the age. To understand Irving’s hold upon his generation is 
to understand a dominating tendency of American literature before the 
Civil War. 

First to reflect Irving’s influence were of course the Knickerbocker 
Group with whom he was in direct contact, James K. Paulding, Nat 
Willis, Fitz-Greene Halleck, Rodman Drake, and R. H. Dana. Paul- 
ding had helped Irving paint the town red in the Salmagundi Papers, 
and he later imitated the manner of Knickerbocker in Koningsmarke 
and in The Dutchman’s Fireside. Willis wrote in Irving’s romantic 
vein his jaunty travel-notes, Pencillings by the Way. Drake and Hal- 
leck caused almost as great a furor in the town as Irving and Paulding 
had caused earlier when they satirized local dignitaries in the Croaker 
Papers. Dana the Elder in The Idle Man copied even to format and 
lettering The Sketch Book of Geoffrey Crayon, Gent. 

All this was in the years of callow youth of our literature. Presently 
Irving’s “atmosphere of reverie,” his “melancholy tenderness” com- 
bined with dashes of “pleasant humor” were to have a national vogue. 
Longfellow as a student at Bowdoin, and later, carried around with him 
a well-thumbed copy of The Sketch Book, and vowed he would write, 
if he could, like Washington Irving! Outre-Mer, his earlier book of 
prose, is such a pilgrim’s book of scenes in France, Spain, and Italy. 
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From Irving he learned also to see in tender wistfulness the charm of 
the German romantic world of softened contours. Hawthorne paid 
tribute to Irving, though this is less generally known. John Pendleton 
Kennedy modeled his Swallow Barn on Bracebridge Hall, and dedi- 
cated to Irving his well-known historical romance, Horse-Shoe Robin- 
son. His work, like that of his master, reflected a fondness for “refined 
feelings.” Another Southerner, John Esten Cooke, in such a work as 
Leatherstocking and Silk, owed not only the style, but much of the 
form and several important characters to the author of The Sketch 
Book. Cooke admittedly sought to do for the people of the Old Domin- 
ion what Irving had done for the Dutch Knickerbockers, an endeavor 
which presented no peculiar difficulty inasmuch as the two authors had 
in common a standard of decorum. When Donald G. Mitchell dedi- 
cated to Irving his Dream Life it was the act of a pious disciple in sen- 
sibility. His fastidious dreaming, here as in his Reveries of a Bachelor, 
was entirely in Irving’s manner. George W. Curtis bespoke his alle- 
giance in Prue and I and The Potiphar Papers. Charles Dudley Warner 
not only contributed essays of refined sensibility in the Irving tradition, 
but crowned his devotion to the master with an essay for the American 
Men of Letters series. Bret Harte in far-away California sharpened his 
pen with Irvingesque sketches of the old Spanish regime. In a number 
of tales, of which the “Legend of Monte del Diablo” is the most char- 
acteristic, he sought to create Far Western counterparts of the Hudson 
and Catskill myths. No wonder that Thackeray, on his return to Eng- 
land, dwelt on the universal veneration in which Irving was held! 

It was inevitable, in the course of years, that the tradition of gentility 
should tend to fence American writings within the narrow preserves of 
the merely refined and pleasant, to stand largely for restraint and prud- 
ery. But in Irving’s creative years it was yet a valid and vigorous pro- 
* test against the liberalism of the French Revolution. It stood against 
the destruction of lovely things and for an “elegance” which was based 
on good taste. 

Before Irving, our annals show nothing worthy the name of delles- 
lettres. The writings of the Puritans were mostly on sermon paper, and 
the pamphleteering of the American Revolution was equally unimagi- 
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native. It is to the credit of Irving that he was the first to indicate the 
possibility of a literature in America that was not merely didactic or 
utilitarian. Surely this was no small accomplishment. 

Irving has been taken to task by the critics for caring little about the 
political and social issues which confronted his age. If he had only had 
the reformer’s craze of his contemporary, Cooper! It is one thing, how- 
ever, to be alive to the perplexities of one’s age, and quite another thing 
to use them for literary subject-matter. Irving held, even through the 
rising industrialism, to the Federal hope; but his writings, unlike those 
of his Marxist critics, were never subject to the “heresy of the didactic.” 
For many of his countrymen Irving’s work was a welcome escape from 
the “political spirit,” a refuge from a too-blatant commercialism. “He 
had no convictions,” cry other critics. But, pray, what deep convictions 
had Hawthorne, an admittedly great artist? To judge by his work, 
the great moral passions of his time left him untouched. May not a 
sense of disengagement from the world be uncommonly favorable to 
the mood of artistic disinterestedness? Irving omitted “living issues” 
from his work for the good and sufficient reason that he believed mat- 
ters of passing interest could offer no promise of persisting vitality. 

Irving has been referred to as an idler, and that he was. He was 
never robust, and for that reason his work is rarely intense. Yet how 
many men in good health have forty volumes to their credit? Evidently, 
as Robert Louis Stevenson would say, he idled to some purpose! His 
work had variety as well as volume. It would be absurd of course to 
assert that it was uniformly meritorious. After 1832 his inspiration re- 
fused to burn, just as Wordsworth’s failed him during the last forty 
years of his life. But there was enough in what remained to give him 
a position of unparalleled influence in American letters. 

It is easy, of course, to cast aspersions on the whole Genteel Tradi- 
tion. It was high-minded to a degree which we, who have no answer to 
its questions, find amusingly innocent. We deride men of that type as 
inhibited and afraid of life. When we find that a man like Irving was 
not ignorant of the ways of the world, we must somehow find fault 
with his genteel interpretation. But the fact remains that decorum still 
possesses a solid value among civilized men. 
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WEBB’S HISTORY OF THE RANGERS 


By Sam ACHESON 


Tue Texas Rancers, Sy Walter Prescott Webb. The Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston. 


neither surprised nor disappointed in this biography of what 
the jacket writer is pleased to call the greatest body of man- 
hunters ever assembled in America. The Texas Rangers displays the 
same happy combination of scholarship and style that distinguished the 
earlier work, here devoted to a subject of wider popular appeal. 
Professor Webb is an important member of the group associated 
with the University of Texas who are the state’s first impressive battal- 
ion—like the Rangers, stronger in intelligence and results than in 
numbers—of indigenous writers. He ranks with John A. Lomax, J. 
Frank Dobie, and Evetts Haley—to mention only three among those 
using our past for literary purposes—while he is equally one with the 
notable group of historians in the line of Garrison, Barker, and Bolton. 
In this history of a century of frontier defense, Professor Webb ap- 
plies the methods of the pure historian to an element of social history 
which was in danger, until his timely rescue, of sliding over into the 
fields of legend and folklore. In effecting this rescue he has been able 
to bring this fabulous, century-old aggregation of fighters into focus as 
living and understandable human beings, without sacrificing the epic 
appeal of their lives and exploits by blasting away all the legendary 
aspects. He also brings to his twenty-year-long task what is even more 
satisfying, a genuine historical perspective. Never does the author 
lose sight of the special role and position of the Rangers in the larger 
complex of the social and racial background of the state. His introduc- 
tory chapter, “Texas: A Conflict of Civilizations,” is a succinct essay 
which everyone seeking an understanding of Texas might read with 
great profit. ” 
Perhaps the only flaw worth mentioning in this swift-moving action 


‘k who know Professor Webb’s T'he Great Plains will be 
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story of a group who prided themselves on shooting first and asking 
questions afterwards is the author’s tendency at times to accept the 
Rangers’ own pragmatic philosophy. Professor Webb rarely, even be- 
tween the lines, asks any questions. 

The volume is generously illustrated with highly effective drawings 
by Miss Lonnie Rees of San Antonio. 





MORFI’S HISTORY 


By J. Haccarp-VILLasaNna 


History oF Texas, 1673-1779, dy Father Juan Agustin Morfi, trans- 
lated and annotated by Carlos Eduardo Castafieda. The Quivira 
Society, Albuquerque. 


finding gold too scarce to be swept up with a broom, became a 
Franciscan friar. A few years later he read Bonilla’s Brief Com- 
pendium, which imputes the failure to settle Texas to the missionaries. 
Perhaps this turn of circumstances was a providential act especially in- 
tended to benefit present-day historians, for by 1783 Father Morfi had 
written the History of Texas, 1673-1779, recently translated by Dr. 
Carlos Eduardo Castafieda, Latin-American Librarian of Albuquerque. 
Soon after Father Morfi consecrated his life to the Church, he found 
his power as an orator and writer driving him along paths of glory 
which sometimes were not altogether pleasant. Between the years 1771 
and 1775 he figured as the principal speaker in several public celebra- 
tions. In 1777 Don Theodore de Croix, newly appointed Commandant 
General of the Provincias Internas, took Father Morfi with him—much 


I: 1761, six years after his arrival in America, Juan Agustin Morfi, 


against the friar’s desire—on a tour of inspection of Texas and other 
provinces. 

Upon his return to Mexico in 1778, Father Morfi buried himself 
in the archives of the Convento Grande de San Francisco, of which he 
was made guardian in 1782. During this period of seclusion he wrote 
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his Memorias para la historia de Texas, a collection of notes on the 
history of Texas, and the Historia de Texas. Unfortunately, the death 
of Father Morfi in 1783 put an abrupt end to his monumental work. 
Father Morfi’s vivid description of the topography of Texas opens 
the first volume. In minute detail the good friar paints a landscape with 
“twenty-five large rivers, six hundred and fifteen springs and creeks, 
and fifty-seven lakes.” With a subjective touch he boldly introduces 
the “vile, cowardly, treacherous, and cruel” Karankawa; and he smil- 
ingly ushers in the Comanches, whom one may admire because of the 
“modesty of their dress, their humane treatment of captives, and the 
valor they display, which is admirable even in their women.” 
Having prepared the stage, the Franciscan then turns the spotlight 
on the main characters in the action. He centers attention for a while on 
the ill-fated La Salle; then he deftly shifts the interest to the clever 
attempts of the romantic St. Denis to wrest small slices of eastern Texas 
from Spain. Before the curtain is lowered on the first act, the historian 
recounts the exploits of the Marquis de Aguayo in his formal occupa- 
tion of Texas, his eventful journey to east Texas, his ceremonious meet- 
ings with the Indian chiefs, and his founding of the missions in 1716. 
The Franciscan wrote the History of Texas primarily “to prove, by 
presenting the facts, the unselfish character of the missionaries.” To 
this end he directs the narrative and argument printed in the second 
volume. Since Don Pedro de Rivera, in his report of the inspection of 
Texas submitted to the Viceroy in 1728, urged the curtailment of mis- 
sion work and drastic reductions in the number of soldiers allotted to 
the province, Father Morfi quotes the report in full, then pours forth 
pages of caustic ridicule of it. Having disposed of Don Pedro de Rivera 
to his satisfaction, Father Morfi continues his narrative by decrying in 
review the incompetence of the governors of Texas and other officials of 
the Crown. He exhibits righteous indignation at the miserable failure 
’ of the San Xavier missions, which he blames on the degenerate char- 
acter of the officers and men. Further to strengthen his contention, 
Father Morfi relates the outrages perpetrated by Captain Rabago on 
the wife of José Antonio Ceballos. The crime of Rabago is magnified by 
the murders of Father Ganzabal and Ceballos, “the two innocent vic- 
tims of Rabago’s lustful passion.” These murders caused the abandon- 
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ment of two of the three missions on the San Xavier. “Then there came 
a drought that dried up the river, something never seen before; the 
water of the pools became impure; and brambles and briars now abound 
everywhere; mysterious noises are heard, and other portentous signs 
are evident.” 

Continuing to impute the failure of the missions to the incompetence 
of the Spanish officials, Father Morfi records the noble yet futile gener- 
osity of Don Romero de Terreros. In 1756 Don Romero offered to 
support for a period of three years all missions established for the con- 
version of the Apaches. His offer was accepted and the San Saba mis- 
sion was founded. Soon after the Apaches had been rounded up and 
persuaded to congregate in the mission after their buffalo hunt, the 
northern tribes, who had a murderous hate for the treacherous Apaches, 
attacked the mission..The missionaries and the few settlers were unable 
to defend themselves. The presidio captain, a few miles away, failed to 
render aid at the proper time, and the mission fell to the Indians, who 
not only pillaged every room and burned down every structure, but 
also murdered everyone in the mission except a few persons who man- 
aged to conceal themselves in the burning ruins. 

The destruction of the mission aroused the anger of the Spaniards to 
such a pitch that in 1759 they sent an expedition against the nations 
of the north. It would have been more glorious for them to retire from 
the province than to undertake this punitive expedition. Parrilla’s 
proud army composed of more than five hundred men was completely 
routed by the Taovayases and forced to abandon all its equipment and 
cannon to the enemy. | 

The inspection of the province of Texas by Rubi in 1766 and the 
explorations of De Meziéres in 1779 comprise the records presented 
in the last chapter. At the end of a sentence relating the authoriza- 
tion of a pension for the widow of De Meziéres, the History of Texas 
abruptly ends. 

Morfi’s History of Texas is the only printed connected narrative of 
events in Texas for the years 1673-1779 now available in English or 
Spanish. The impartial reader cannot fail to admire the Franciscan’s 
disarming logic, in spite of the fact that Father Morfi condemns the 
Canary Islanders for refusing to codperate with the incompetent Span- 
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ish officials while at the same time he devotes the greater part of his 
history to advocating the same policy; furthermore, he does not con- 
sider strange the fact that the Lipan Indians—who could neither read 
nor write—presented a memorial for the establishment of missions 
through the missionaries to Governor Jacinto de Barrios y Jauregui. 
Father Morfi’s argument is convincing because of the great care he 
exercised in selecting his proof. When documentary evidence fails 
him, as in his presentation of the miraculous drying up of the San 
Xavier, then he resorts to his consummate skill in polemics. After 
reading the History of Texas, one deems it a privilege to admire the 
courage and zeal of the missionaries. 

A more appropriate person than Dr. Castafieda could hardly have 
been found to translate and edit this book. His bilingual aptitude 
has enabled him to make a flawless translation. The highest tribute that 
can be paid him is to state that the reader is not conscious the work 
is a translation. In addition, by masterful research Dr. Castafieda has 
enriched Father Morfi’s work with thorough and enlightening foot- 
notes. The reader is compelled to ignore the mediocre style of the trans- 
lator’s introduction and his excessive use of pronouns with indefinite 
antecedents, by the scholarship he displays in his presentation of the 
Franciscan’s masterpiece. 





SOUTHERN EDUCATION 
By Joun W. Bowyer 


Universa EpucaTIon IN THE SoutH, Volume I, dy Charles William 
Dabney. The University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill. 


EN no longer dispute the necessity of free public schools 
in a democracy, any more than they still carry rocks to 
throw at the drivers of such new-fangled contraptions as 

automobiles. Yet at the end of the eighteenth century the idea of public 
education was a revolutionary one, as revolutionary as the democratic 
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principle in government. In the South the public free schools were 
slower getting started than in the North. Only two states, North 
Carolina and Kentucky, had what may properly be called systems of 
public schools before 1860. The Civil War and Reconstruction pro- 
longed the delay. 

In the development of schools in the South, controversies arose over 
slavery, the place of the church in education, the oligarchial system of 
government, the power of taxation, and education for Negroes. Not 
all these issues have yet been solved. It is fortunate, therefore, to have 
the lines drawn with the objectiveness of history by a distinguished 
Southerner and a national figure in education. 

Dr. Charles William Dabney was born in Virginia, educated at 
Hampden-Sydney, the University of Virginia, and Géttingen. He 
served as professor of chemistry at the University of North Carolina 
and as state chemist. He was president of the University of Tennessee 
for seventeen years and of the University of Cincinnati for sixteen. 

In this first volume of the proposed two-volume work, Dr. Dabney 
traces universal education in the South to 1900. The introductory 
chapters treat the early influences leading to the public free schools— 
especially the program of Thomas Jefferson. The next twelve chap- 
ters give the histories of the schools in the twelve Southern states (the 
Confederate group and Kentucky). The concluding chapters deal with 
the education of Negroes. 

The chief supporters of Jefferson’s insistence upon universal enlight- 
enment of the people through public free schools, in Virginia and in 
the other Southern states, were the Scotch-Irish. “The Solid South,” 
a purely political phrase, still blinds many critics of the Southern scene 
to the lack of “solidity” in geography, economics, and race. Dr. Dabney 
takes the side of the democratic Scotch-Irish settlers of the hill country 
of Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, Alabama, Kentucky, and Tennessee, 
against the aristocratic planters of the coastal regions: 


The Scotch and the Scotch-Irish Presbyterians who came to America 
in the seventeenth century were probably further advanced in the 
knowledge of human rights than any other people in the world at that 
time. John Knox had taught them that as sons of God they should 
fight for their rights. Their church had trained them in the methods of 
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representative government. They were devoted to their church and 
their school. They were thus ready to become citizens of a republic. 
Wherever, therefore, these people settled in America, they started 
schools . . . in this way these Presbyterians did more to start schools in 
the South and the West than any other people. Nassau Hall at Prince- 
ton in New Jersey was their chief center of education . . . its daughters, 
Hampden-Sydney College and Washington College, trained more in 
the following generations. 


The stories of the evolution of public free schools in the various 
Southern states have a remarkable similarity. The personalities of the 
great leaders (Dr. Dabney emphasizes men more than statutes and 
statistics) differed, but the problems with which they had to deal were 
much the same. For instance, in the Atlantic seaboard states, traditions 
of the mother countries were against free schools; the same traditions 
were carried west by the settlers. The caste system by which a few 
rich planters governed the state operated in the east and spread to other 
states like Tennessee, Mississippi, and Alabama. “The ruling class 
believed that any extended education of the masses would lead to un- 
rest, to disappointment and to what the aristocrats called ‘leveling’.” 
The traditions of the Established Church in early Virginia were 
against the education of the many, and in all the states there was some 
opposition of private and church schools to state schools. Furthermore, 
“Free public schools did not fit into the laissez faire theory of local self- 
government. People must have a certain measure of education before 
they are willing to tax themselves for schools, and are competent to 
conduct them.” 

Among the distinguished educational leaders in the South after the 
Civil War was General Lee, “who at Appomattox charged his soldiers 
to see that all the children were educated.” “He was especially inter- 
ested in scientific, industrial, and agricultural education, and in free 
public schools for the people of the South.” He believed that “prac- 
tical education” would be necessary to develop Southern resources and 
to rebuild Southern institutions. Another was George Peabody, a 
native of Massachusetts, a successful merchant and banker, who gave 
a fortune to encourage, assist, and provide teachers for Southern schools. 
Dr. Barnas Sears, formerly president of Brown University, was the 
first agent of the Peabody Fund. J. L. M. Curry of Alabama succeeded 
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him in 1881; later he was the representative of the Slater Fund for 
the education of Negroes. 

In Virginia, John Barbee Minor, distinguished professor of law at 
the University, was of great significance. William Henry Ruffner, son 
of a president of Washington College, and, incidentally, a student of 
Dr. W. H. McGuffey (author of the Readers), was chosen in 1870 to 
be the first Superintendent of Public Instruction in Virginia. His elec- 
tion was chiefly due to the endorsement of General Lee and others. 
The public-education act was really the work of Virginia conservatives 
who, with the assistance of Dr. Sears, successfully opposed mixed 
schools. The proposed Civil Rights bill in Congress, with the possi- 
bility of enforced mixed schools, temporarily renewed active opposition 
to the free-school system. State paternalism, poverty of the people, 
destruction of the family as the unit of society, leveling of classes, and 
disruption of the old plan of private and church schools, were all 
declared by its opponents to be probable results of the new program. 
Interesting enough and somewhat ironical is the fact that Dr. Dabney’s 
father, professor in the Union Theological Seminary of Virginia, and 
formerly Chief of Staff of Stonewall Jackson, was one of the leaders of 
the opposition. In a debate with him Ruffner insisted upon the Amer- 
ican principle of equality before the law and the Christian doctrine of 
the brotherhood of all men. 

In North Carolina, under the leadership of Calvin Henderson 
Wiley, and with the support of Governor Vance, “the democracy con- 
quered the aristocracy and established schools for the whites” before 
the outbreak of the Civil War. But after the War progress was slow. 
The Watauga Club, founded in 1884, included twenty-four men, all 
under thirty—“too young to have been in the war, and, therefore, with 
faces ali to the future”—whose intentions were to promote the educa- 
tional, agricultural, and industrial interests of North Carolina. It was a 
clever means of concealing under apparently social purposes a highly 
successful agency of active propaganda. The membership included such 
men as W. J. Peele, Edward P. Moses, Josephus Daniels, Walter 
Hines Page, Charles Duncan Mclver, and Dr. Dabney himself. 
Mclver and Edwin Anderson Alderman really established the North 
Carolina schools. As a part of their early work in training teachers— 


—— 
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“the seed corn of civilization”—MclIver and Alderman succeeded in 
establishing the Normal Industrial School for Women in 1881, with 
Mclver as president; Alderman became president of the University 
of North Carolina, of Tulane University, and of the University of 
Virginia. Their insistence upon the education of teachers made them 
interested in summer schools, normal colleges, and university depart- 
ments of education. 

“The history of the free school system in South Carolina from its 
establishment in 1811 to its overthrow in 1865 is another illustration 
of the impossibility of establishing a system of universal education in an 
aristocratic state.” 

“The Georgia colony started out with a better prospect of develop- 
ing into a democratic state than any other of the Southern colonies.” 
But the introduction of slavery led to the same conditions as in the 
other states. 

Dabney points out continually the defects of a system of subsidizing 
private and denominational schools and of paying tuition only for the 
children of those who would admit they were paupers. 

Kentucky, a daughter of Virginia, continued the Virginia fight be- 
tween the preachers and teachers on the one hand, and the landlords 
on the other. The migration of many young men, including Abraham 
Lincoln and Jefferson Davis, born in the same county, Dabney attrib- 
utes to the lack of educational opportunity for the masses. 

Eastern Tennessee favored public education, but the slave-holding 
sections of middle and western Tennessee opposed it. Andrew Johnson, 
tailor-governor and hero of East Tennessee, in 1853 demanded and 
secured from the legislature a tax for public schools. After the War 
General John Eaton, who had been born in New Hampshire and had 
taught in Ohio, was placed by General Grant in charge of the Negroes 
thronging to army camps. From Memphis Eaton directed a program 
. under which Negroes were set to work growing cotton and corn in 
Tennessee, Missouri, Mississippi, and Arkansas. Dabney praises Eaton 
highly for the accomplishment of an unpopular task. 

In Alabama, the early settlers, chiefly from eastern Virginia and the 
Carolinas, “brought with them the ideals of the planter class.” They 
gathered slaves and set about exploiting the soil. They were “indiffer- 
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ent or opposed to public schools.” Henry Tutwiler, a Virginian, and 
his daughter, Julia Tutwiler, Alabama’s “chief woman citizen and 
school worker,” belong in the state’s public-school hall of fame. 

In Florida it is the story of C. Thurston Chase, Albert J. Russel, and 
Ludwig Wilhelm Buchholz, a German, who came to Florida and really 
started the modern school system. 

The early attitude of Mississippi was one of indifference on the part 
of plantation owners rather than of active opposition. But the intense 
individualism of the people, the sparseness of population, the great dif- 
ferences of wealth in the various sections, and the desire of the inhab- 
itants to send their sons and daughters back to the states from which 
they themselves had come, militated against the establishment of public 
schools. One of the great educators of Mississippi was Frederick Au- 
gustus Porter Barnard, a New Englander who had been professor at the 
University of Alabama and who served as president of the University 
of Mississippi. Although he had at one time owned slaves and was in 
sympathy with conservative Southern ideas, he opposed disunion and 
left Mississippi in 1861. Later he became president of Columbia Col- 
lege, New York. 

The situation in Louisiana was somewhat different from that in the 
other colonies because of the conglomerate origins, religions, and tra- 
ditions of the people. Louisiana did spend a good deal of money in 
early days for the education of paupers, but beneficiarism has always 
been an obstacle to the development of public schools. Of significance 
in the history of education in Louisiana were John McDonogh, the 
philanthropist, Robert M. Lusher, William Preston Johnston, the 
builder and first president of Tulane University, David French Boyd, 
president of Louisiana State University, and his brother, Thomas 
Duckett Boyd, president of the State Normal School at Natchitoches, 
and later of the state university. 

The population of Arkansas was essentially Southern, but “More 
than in any other state, education belonged to the classes, not to the 
masses.” During the Reconstruction period J. C. Corbin, a Negro 
trained in Oberlin College and Ohio University, served for two years 
as state superintendent. “He was an honest man and proved an intel- 
ligent and faithful administrator.” 
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The story of schools in Texas is told with remarkable fullness. 
Stephen F. Austin’s insistence upon public schools, the charge in the 
Declaration of Independence of the Republic of Texas that “the Mex- 
ican government had failed to establish any public system of educa- 
tion,” the dependence of Sam Houston on the church and other private 
institutions to meet the need for education, the founding of the public- 
school system by Mirabeau B. Lamar, and the work of early educators 
like Burleson, Daniel Baker, and Governor Roberts, are all described. 

Dr. Dabney treats the subject of Negro education with the utmost 
frankness. He insists that the slaves were well treated when serving 
about the house, but admits harshness on plantations where large num- 
bers were grouped under hired overseers. He traces the growth of op- 
position to the education of slaves following the Nat Turner insurrec- 
tion, the service of the Quakers and other religious bodies in slave edu- 
cation, the interest of Southerners in the abolition of slavery or the 
manumission of slaves, the activities of the Freedmen’s Bureau “in the 
inculcation among all the people of the South of the idea of free ele- 
mentary education.” Dr. Dabney shows that the tax-supported colleges 
for Negroes have advanced more rapidly since 1916 than the church 
colleges. In accordance with his general attitude, he finds the need for 
private institutions for both whites and Negroes diminishing. The ten- 
dency to regard the private school more and more as a place for liberal 
education and the state school as a place for practical education is sug- 
gested in passages such as the following: 


At present it looks as if the mission of the church college for the 
Negro in the South will be to provide higher and professional educa- 
tion, such as that of teachers, preachers, doctors, and lawyers, while 
the public colleges will give the general education and the agricultural 
training which is so much needed by the race. 


Dr. Dabney insists that the training of Negroes in most instances 
must be of the practical kind. He praises Samuel Chapman Armstrong, 
a commander of United States colored troops during the Civil War, 
a representative of the Freedmen’s Bureau, and the founder of Hamp- 
ton Institute in Virginia, as second only to Jefferson in his significance 
among Southern educational theorists: “Next to the teachings of 
Jefferson about education, those of Armstrong had the most profound 
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and beneficial influence in forming the ideas and shaping the plans for 
the new public schools of the South.” Hampton Institute became the 
model for the industrial education of “primitive” peoples. Hampton 
mothered the Calhoun School in Alabama and the Penn School on St. 
Helena Island, one of the sea islands off the coast of South Carolina. 
Also it trained Booker T. Washington, who founded Tuskegee and 
served as the chief leader of his people between 1880 and 1915. The 
leading address made by Washington at the Atlantic Exposition in 
1895 (Dr. Dabney was sitting on the platform as the representative of 
the United States Government) is quoted freely. Washington’s fam- 
ous admonition, “Cast down your bucket where you are,” became 
a motto for the progress of the Negro race and the development of 
vocational education. The second Negro whom Dabney singles out is 
Robert Russa Moton, also a student at Hampton, who succeeded 
Washington at Tuskegee. The stories of Washington and Moton are 
taken to a considerable extent from their autobiographies, Up from 
Slavery and Finding a Way Out: An Autobiography. 

Only rarely does the personal feeling of Dabney break through the 
calm surface of his educational history. As a part of his insistence that 
Negroes must be trained for such services as they are permitted to per- 
form, among Negroes on the one hand and whites on the other, he 
tells the story of a Negro boy whom he sent to Tuskegee: 


[ He] was trained to be a mechanic. First he secured a position as an 
oiler and cleaner in a machine shop, but as soon as he was fitted for a 
position as a regular mechanic he was refused the place because he could 
not join the union. He next served as a plumber’s helper but after 
learning that trade he could not for the same reason become a journey- 
man and he had to be satisfied with $1.50 a day instead of $6.00 which 
the journeyman received. He then went to Philadelphia and got into 
a book-binding shop with some Quakers and learned their business, but 
as he could not gain admission to the bookbinders’ union, he could not 
receive the larger wage. So he abandoned all efforts to become a trade 
mechanic and joined the army of Pullman car porters, where he still is. 
For some time Negroes were employed in the more common work of 
the towns and cities. They cleaned the streets and hauled the garbage 
away, but since the depression the white men are crowding them out of 
these positions, which are usually controlled by politicians. The Negro 
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has no political power, and now there is a white man ready to take 
every one of these jobs. 


Dr. Dabney concludes: 


. the best place for the Negro of the South is on the land. Let the 
N egro prepare himself to be a farmer, carpenter, or fruit grower, and 
let the woman prepare to be his helpmate or a worker in some manu- 
facturing industry. Tuskegee and Hampton are doing just this for 
them. There is plenty of land which the Negro can get in the South, 
and by diligence and thrift any one of them can earn a farm in a few 
years. 


Perhaps he is right, though earning a farm in a few years may strike 
the reader as more difficult than the author seems to think it is. 

Dr. Dabney’s sympathies obviously include practical education, 
teacher training, and the improvement of opportunities for Negroes. 
Social and economic issues of the past he treats candidly and demo- 
cratically. It will be interesting to see, in his second volume, how he 


relates more recent problems of social, economic, and industrial life in 
the South to education. 


TEXAS POETS AND POETRY 





PLANTER’s Cuarm, Sy Fay M. Yauger. 
The Kaleidograph Press, Dallas. 


A Century Witrn Texas Ports AnD 
Poetry, Sy Vaida Stewart Montgom- 
ery. The Kaleidograph Press, Dallas. 


RS. YAUGER’S book of poems deals 
with the real Texas—the Texas 
that so often escapes those who write of 
Alamos and bluebonnets. Here is a land 
of windstorms, blizzards, abandoned farms 
—a land also of irrigation ditches, nostal- 
gic sheepherders, and county fairs. It is 
very much to Mrs. Yauger’s credit that she 
has seen her country and people as they 
are, for it is time for the poets of Texas 
to turn more frequently from a romantic 
past to a realistic present. 
It is gratifying that indigenous verse of 
this character has won various accolades of 
critical approval. In 1933 the title poem of 


Planter’s Charm won the annual prize of 
the Poetry Society of America; the book 
was a co-winner of the Fifth Kaleido- 
graph Book Publication Contest; and an- 
other poem, “County Fair,” received first 
place in a national contest conducted by 
the Kaleidograph magazine. 

There is much in this volume that is 
conventional enough. Such a poem as 
“After Death,” for instance, is a frail 
rendering of an old idea, nor does “Two 
Songs” impress one with originality of 
thought or phrase. Much better are “The 
Stranger,” “Old Memory,” and “So Much 
May Happen,” which have something of 
the charm of moods, though not the ex- 
quisite jeweler’s touch, of Housman’s 
lyrics; yet even these poems and the excel- 
lent opening piece “I Remember” are not 
markedly different from the work of a 
score of other Texas poets in their more 
graceful moments. 


The real strength of Mrs. Yauger’s 
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verse lies in such pieces as “One Woman 
to Another,” “County Fair,” “Sheep- 
herder,” “Prospector’s Wife,” “Blizzard,” 
and “Planter’s Charm.” Unequal as these 
pieces are in substance and form, they 
have one refreshing quality—a steadfast 
realism, an understanding of the real 
farmer, the man on the other side of the 
snake-row fence, to whom a dust storm 
is not casual discomfort but blinding ruin, 
to whom water from the irrigation ditch 
is 


Bread in the farmer’s kitchen, 
Gold in his heart and hand. 


The people in this book are frustrated 
souls: a woman who marries a worthless 
man, a boy who falls in love with and is 
scorned by a dancing girl at a county fair, 
an unhappy farmer who longs to be a 
sheepherder again. The most that these 
people may hope for is the fruition of one 
seed out of four: 


One for the buzzard— 
One for the crow— 
One to rot—and— 
One to grow. 


In the presentation of tragic human waste 
that Texas farm life entails, these poems 
reveal really important material and, it is 
to be hoped, will open new ground for 
future Texas poets. 

Unfortunately Mrs. Yauger’s style fails 
to equal the importance of her matter. At 
her best she is adequate, idiomatic, poig- 
nant; but her language lacks that final 
excellence which the best verse must have. 
The taut word strained with its meaning, 
the image that etches itself on the mind, 
the overtones that haunt the memory— 
these are not in her lines. But after all, 
they are to be found in the works of few 
living poets. What disturbs one more than 
this lack is a not infrequent stumble of the 
meter, an occasional flatness of expression, 
and a sense of inadequacy which mars 
even as fine an effort as “Wind Cloud.” 
On the other hand, Mrs. Yauger need ask 
little forgiveness for the trite word, the 
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threadbare epithet, and the padded line. 
Her homespun style fits her material; and 
occasionally, as in “Planter’s Charm” and 
“One Woman to Another,” word and 
matter are welded completely. 


F interest to poets and students of 

Texas literature is the history of 
Texas poetry by Vaida Stewart Mont- 
gomery. The imposing lists of more than 
a thousand names are indicative of the in- 
terest in poetry in Texas, and Mrs. Mont- 
gomery informs us in a foreword that 
she knows of two thousand other people 
in Texas who are now devoting some time 
to writing verse. A more extreme instance 
of supply exceeding demand would be 
hard to discover. 

Mrs. Montgomery has divided the poets 
into several groups: poets of the past, poets 
of today, and poets formerly residents of 
Texas but now living elsewhere. The sec- 
ond division is subdivided into three 
alphabetical groups corresponding, appar- 
ently, with the critical appraisal of the 
editor, and a fourth list is appended of 
writers concerning whom information was 
not available. Among the poets of today, 
eighteen are represented by photographs 
and poems, while the other writers are 
given short biographies. A bibliography of 
nearly three hundred items concludes the 
volume. 

The book also includes the following 
informative essays: “The Poetry Society 
of Texas,” by Hilton R. Greer; “Poetry 
in Texas Colleges,” by William H. Vann; 
“Radio and Poetry,” by John O. Beaty; 
“Poetry Journals in Texas,” by Whitney 
Montgomery. 

The most disappointing feature of the 
book is the relatively brief treatment of 
the poets of the past, who are allotted only 
one-tenth of the space given to contem- 
porary writers. Nevertheless, Mrs. Mont- 
gomery has collected some interesting in- 
formation which will undoubtedly be 
helpful to future historians of Texas 
literature. 

ArTuur M. SampLey 
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POETRY OF THE SOUTH 


SouTHERN Poets, edited, with introduc- 
tion, bibliography, and notes, by Edd 
Winfield Parks. American Book Com- 
pany, New York. 


HEN the present renaissance in 

American literary scholarship comes 
up for appraisal, much credit for pioneer 
work in thoroughly edited texts must go 
to Harry Hayden Clark, general editor, 
and to the score of younger scholars who 
under his direction have made the Ameri- 
can Writers Series a national institution. 
Without the prepossessions of the older 
scholars, these young men have gone over 
the writings of Bryant, Cooper, Edwards, 
Emerson, Franklin, Hamilton and Jeffer- 
son, Hawthorne, Holmes, Irving, Long- 
fellow, Lowell, Melville, Paine, Poe, a se- 
lected group of Southern poets, Thoreau, 
Mark Twain, Whitman, and Whittier, 
and have prepared representative selections 
which they have edited rigorously. They 
have combined with the genetic approach 
a consideration of an author’s political, 
religious, philosophical, social, and econom- 
ic outlook, and have supplied much fresh 
evidence for a comprehensive understand- 
ing of the American tradition as expressed 
in letters. 

An excellent example of bringing or- 
der out of chaos in a field especially strewn 
with poor collections is Southern Poets, 
edited by Edd Winfield Parks, of Cum- 
berland University. It has been the aim 
of Dr. Parks to present the best poems 
of Southerners, regardless of subject. In 
such a collection, Poe and Lanier natur- 
ally have an important place; but Simms, 
Chivers, Cooke, Timrod, Hayne, Ryan, 
Tabb, Cawein, and moderns like Fletcher, 
Ransom, Heyward, Tate, Moore, Warren, 
and others are also well represented. Bal- 
lads and songs of the early period, of the 
Civil War era, and of the present age 
round out the collection. 

The 148-page Introduction constitutes a 
remarkably well-documented history of 
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Southern thought, showing how from 
generation to generation economic, reli- 
gious, political, and other factors have 
modified literary, particularly poetic, ex- 
pression. In the course of his observations 
the editor corrects scholars like Parrington 
and Trent who have partially misunder- 
stood the South. Sometimes he forgets to 
state a case fully, as when he indicates that 
the Civil War, in the end, was not fought 
over slavery, but was basically a conflict be- 
tween agrarianism and _industrialism. 
True, but the soldiers who enlisted did 
not so understand it, any more than their 
descendants understood the real causes of 
a war they thought was intended to make 
the world safe for democracy. It is right 
to mention the horrors of invasion, but 
one should add that more than three- 
fourths of the Southern soil never knew 
the trespass of the invader. In general, 
however, this is as fair and succinct an 
account of Southern ideology as the reader 
can find, 

In the section on poetic theory one is 
impressed with the strong interest that 
Southern writers have always had in pros- 
ody. In their practice one is struck by the 
fact that the poetry is mainly polite and 
decorous. Vers de société is the natural 
mode of expression for people who believe 
that serious ideas should be put into prose. 
To get a complete survey of Southern 
thought, then, we await with eager inter- 
est the book of Southern Prose which 
Gregory Paine of North Carolina has pro- 
jected for this same series. 

Ernest E. Letsy 


POE FACSIMILES 


Poems spy Epcar ALLan Por, with a 
bibliographical note by Killis Campbell. 
Facsimile Text Society, New York. 


TUDENTS of Poe now have available 
in facsimile the texts of both the 
1829 and the 1831 editions of the Poems. 
It is possible, therefore, to see at a 
glance what revisions Poe made in his 
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earlier work, and to note with something 
of the astonishment of his contemporaries 
the first appearance of several poems that 
convinced them a new planet had swum 
into their ken. It was in this precious lit- 
tle volume that the world first saw “To 
Helen,” “Israfel,” “The Doomed City” 
(later known as “The City in the Sea’), 
“Irene” (later known as “The Sleeper’’), 
“A Pzan” (later known as “Lenore’’), 
and “The Valley of Nis” (later known as 
“The Valley of Unrest”). The chief re- 
visions of poems published earlier occur 
in the omission of some twenty-five lines 
in “Tamerlane,” and the addition of up- 
wards of forty lines each to the texts of 
“Tamerlane,” “Romance,” and “Fairy- 
land.” Here also appeared the well-known 
Letter to B—, declaring that “a poem... 
is opposed to a work of science by having, 
for its immediate object, pleasure, not 
truth; to romance, by having for its ob- 
ject an indefinite instead of a definite 
pleasure.” This is the volume which Poe 
dedicated to his fellow-cadets at West 
Point, most of whom subscribed for it. 
The bibliographical note by Professor 
Campbell is, as might be expected, sound 
and in good taste. 
Ernest E. Letsy 


AMERICAN ANTHOLOGY 


Mayor American Writers, edited by 
Howard Mumford Jones avd Ernest E. 
Leisy. Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
New York. 


ONVINCED that the introductory 

college course in American literature 
has suffered greatly from the use of ex- 
cess material, Professors Howard Mum- 
ford Jones of the University of Michigan 
and Ernest E. Leisy of Southern Method- 
ist University have edited a new an- 
thology of careful design. Their Major 
American Writers, an acceptable departure 
from the plan of earlier all-inclusive col- 
lections, presents only writers of estab- 
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lished reputation and acknowledged in- 
fluence belonging to the eighteenth, nine- 
teenth, and very early twentieth centuries, 
Indicative of the development of Ameri- 
can literature during different decades and 
in widely separated sections of the country, 
the names represented stand also for a 
The student will 
find information and stimulation to a 


variety of interests. 


marked degree in the chosen works of 
these twenty-eight: William Byrd II, 
Jonathan Edwards, Franklin, Crévecceur, 
Thomas Paine, Freneau, Irving, Cooper, 
Bryant, Emerson, Hawthorne, Longfel- 
low, Whittier, Lincoln, Poe, Holmes, 
Thoreau, Lowell, Melville, Whitman, 
Mark Twain, Bret Harte, Howells, Henry 
Adams, Lanier, the two Jameses, and 
Frank Norris. 

Major American Writers should appeal 
to students and the general public alike 
by virtue of the accessibility of its ex- 
Prefaced by a well 
written survey of social and literary back- 


pository materials. 


grounds, the anthology is competently 
Students 
may easily find a sufficiency of biograph- 


edited in other respects also. 


ical detail and critical matter by using the 
outlines placed before each author’s works, 
Especially helpful to the beginner are 
the selected lists of accepted biographies 
and various editions of every writer rep- 
resented. Additional literary criticism 
prefaces each selection. A short classified 
general bibliography and full footnote 
annotations add to the merits of this fine 
one-volume text for students of American 
literary history. 

The types of materials used call for 
comment. Many of the authors included 


are represented by both prose and verse. 


In several instances the editors have added 
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materially to the value of their book by 
the inclusion of selections not readily ac- 
cessible to the college student. For il- 
lustration, Herman Melville is represented 
by one of the Piazza Tales, “Benito 
Cereno,” rather than by parts of the more 
widely read Moby Dick or Typee, books 
which need to be studied in their en- 
tirety. Commendable economy in selec- 
tion is especially noticeable in such in- 
clusions as representative writings from 
Jonathan Edwards and, later, Holmes’s 
essay, “Jonathan Edwards.” Further, as 
the editors announce in their prefatory 
comment, the materials in Major Ameri- 
can Writers have been taken from repu- 
table texts whose punctuation and spelling 
are preserved. 

In every respect, the combined scholar- 
ship and practical experience of professors 
Jones and Leisy make Major American 
Writers a teachable book. 


Ima Honaker HERRON 


CHARLES MORGAN’S 
NEW NOVEL 


SPARKENBROKE, 4y Charles Morgan. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 


HIS new and popular novel is laid 

in contemporary Italy, in London, 
and in the English countryside. It is a 
novel with a theme, and perhaps for this 
reason the story is not up to the standard set 
in this author’s recent book, The Fountain, 
which we confess is our favorite by him. 
The story here is of Piers Tenniel, Lord 
Sparkenbroke, a poet and story-teller, a 
man before whom women fall supine, but 
who, being on a quest, cannot attend to 
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any of them long. The theme of the 
book seems to bear upon the nature of 
love and art as qualities of the imagina- 
tion, and their relationship, as aspects of 
the same ecstasy, with the idea of death 
itself. The hero of the tale had an 
unusual psychological experience as a lad, 
when he was locked in the family vault, 
and this event seems to color all his after 
life. Plotted, the story is a series of “girl 
doesn’t get boy, girl doesn’t get boy,” 
until the reader is likely to cry out, “Oh 
shucks, go on and do it!” 

Lord Sparkenbroke’s affair with a cer- 
tain lady not his wife is conducted in a 
very unsporting and caddish manner, for 
having led her on to commit herself he 
then drives her to suicide by putting the 
whole choice up to her at the last. The 
suicide is a failure, the lady never having 
been instructed in tying hangman’s knots, 
and she marries a steady, decent fellow, 
while the noble lord perishes in solitary 
ecstasy in the family vault. The charac- 
terization suffers because the persons are 
drafted to exemplify a theme, whereas 
in The Fountain the theme was outside 
the story, and the people had a chance 
to be convincing. They talked less about 
their souls. On page 541 of Sparkenbroke 
the hero contrasts the modern style of 
writing with that of Charles Reade: “It’s 
all said in a dozen words and they plunge 
on into their story. Clumsy as a cart- 
horse in a pond, but they go straight 
through. We loiter to watch the bubbles.” 
On attaining page 541 of the book, one 
feels there is something to be said for 
this point of view. Most living writers, 
however, could profit by a study of the 
style of Sparkenbroke. Charles Morgan’s 
style is somewhat academic and precise, 
and by no means distinguished here, but it 
is careful, correct, and adequate. More- 
over, he has a vocabulary, and knows one 
end of a sentence from the other. 

STanLeYy VESTAL 














